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Foreword 

% 

D uring the past half century, the tre- 

mendouB growth in school attendance has called 
attention to the constantly expanding range and diversity 
of pupils’ needs and abilities: As a result, there has been 
a corresponding expansion in activities and services pro- 
vided by local school systems to foster the optimum 
growth and development of individual pupils. 

Guidance counselors, school psychologists and psychom- 
etrists, social workers, physicians, nurses, dentists, dental 
hygienists, and other specialists have been added to school 
staffs to assist administrators and teachers to diagnose 
the intellectual and emotional difficulties of pupils and to 
promote their physical well-being. 

In recent years, administrative problems st^lmming 
from the expansion of these supporting and su^leme^ 
tary services have greatly increased. School administra- 
tors have expressed the desire for some profiles of pupil 
personnel services that will shed light on methods of 
orga nisin g and admipistering these programs. * 

This bulletin, by presenting case studies of pupil per- 
sonnel service programs which exist in eight urban school 
districts, represents an attempt to meet this need. 

The study could not have been made without the co- 
operation of local school personnel in the districts visited 
by the investigator. To all those who assisted in pr<^ 
viding the information and data on 'which this study is 
based, the Oflke of Education expresses appreciation. 

Feed F. Beach 

Direetor, Administration of 

State and Local School Syetepu 

E. Glenn Featherston 
Assistant Commissioner 
Division of State and Local School Systems 
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Preface 


R ecent years have brought an upsurge of interest 
and concern among school administrators and others 
regarding the administrative and specialized services that 
are necessary for providing sound educational programs 
and maintaining school system efficiency. In response 
to that growing interest and concern, the Office of Ecu 
cation and the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators co-sponsored a conference for purposes of 
identifying more precisely and assessing the nature of 
the most pressing problems in this highly complex Mpect 
of local school system organization and administration. 
Participating in the conference, which was held in Wash- 
ington in Juno 1969, were superintendents of urban, 
suburban, and county-unit school systems ranging in size 
‘from 6,000 to 76,000 pupils and representing all major 
geographic regions of the Nation. 

Prominent among the problem areas emphasized by 
these school superintendefits was the organization and 
administration of special services for meeting pupil ad- 
justment ahd health needs, with due consideration given 
, to variations in school and community conditions. Real-^ 
izing that this highly complex problem area wu not sub- 
ject to ready-made solutions, the group sti‘essed the 
potential usefulness of a hmipeA number of carefully 
selected case studies. This expressed need prompted 
the Office of Education to give careful consideration to- 
ward undertaking the study which Dr. Fusco has made. 

In the planning and development of the research design 
for the study, the AASA stafl^ provitied valuable assist- 
ance. The advice and counsel of Dr. Finis E. Englemah, 
Executive Secretary, and Dr. Shirley Cooper, Associate 
Secretary, were particularly helpful. 

C. O. PiTZWATER 
Chief, Local School 
Adminieiration Section 



CHAPTER I 

Introduction 


'^HE HALLMARK of American democracy is belief in the 

A infinite value and worth of the individual person. Commit- 
belief ia reflected in the American educational system 
which sMves to promote the maximum development of the 
potentialitiea of every pupil. 

It ia TOefally recognized that the major responsibility of the 
schools UeS In assisting materially in the intellectual development 
of each pupil. However, the ideal of equal educational opportu- 
mty cannot be attained unless specialize services are provided 
for children and youth who encounter difficulty in participating 
constructively in the school program. 

The provision of an effective pupil personnel service program 
for tte purpose of promoting individual pupil adjustment and 
well-being is looming as a major administrative problem. Local 
school administrators are faced with a dearth of informaUon on 
the organizational patterns and administrative practices existing 
in these rapidly expanding services. It was in view of this gap 
in our knowledge and understanding of the current status of these 
programs that this study was undertaken. 
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term that is emerging in the professional literature as 
deMiiptive of a group of specialized services provided to individ- 
uals is pupil personnel services. As used in the current investiga- 
tion, this term will encompass the following services— attendance, 
guidance, health, psychological, and social work. 

It is becoming increasingly accepted that special education pro- 
grams provided for atypical or exceptional children— the physi- 
cal y handicapped, emotionally distul-bed, and mentally retarded- 
children whose needs tend to differentiate theij from the larger 
group of pupils in attendance at the public schools, should be 
classified as instructional rather than pupil personnel services.* 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICE PROGRAM 


In accordance with the purpose of this investigation, the operation 
of special education programs in the school systems under study 
were not explored, nor were staff personnel responsible for pro- 
viding those services interviewed. 

For purposes of style, the term "specialist” is use'd in the text 
interchangeably with "pupil personnel worker” and refers specif- 
ically to the school staff personnel who were interviewed in the 
eight school systems under study. 

PROCEDURES 

T 

The eight school systems under investigation were selected on 
the basis of size, ranging from 7,000 to 16,000 pupil enrollment, 
and the existence of a well-developed program of pupil personnel 
services. Each of these unified school districts provided educa- 
tion for pupils from kindergarten through at least grade 12, 
These systems had a single executive head and, with one excep- 
tion, were fiscally independent. 

A list of questions designed to elicit information from the 
school superintendent regarding the organization and administra- 
tion of the pupil personnel service program was prepared. 
Another set of questions was developed for the director or co- 
ordinator of the pupil personnel program. In addition, a series 
of questions was prepared for the pupil personnel workers who 
perform the services, that is, school attendance workers, guidance 
counselors, school psychologists, school social workers, school 
nurses, and the like. The interview guides made it possible to 
relate and interpret the answers contributed by staff personnel 
occupying similar positions in the individual school systems. The 
items in the guides were supplemented by questions Which de- 
veloped during the course of the individual interviews. 

During the school year 1959-60, the investigator spent 2 to 3 
days in each of the school systems and held personal interviews, 
lasting approximately 1 hour, with administrative staff and pupil 
personnel workers. Interviews were conducted with those spe- 
cialists in each discipline best qualified to describe the nature and 
scope of the pupil personnel service program, with emphasis on 
its organizational structure and operational procedures. 

In addition to the information gathered through interviews, 
printed and mimeographed materials were secured if they helped 
to answer the questions included in the interview guide. Such 
items as handbooks, orientation guides, annual reports, referral 
sheets, and pupil personnel record forms were procured during 
the visits to the schools. 
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ORGANIZATION 

The remainder of this investigation is organized into four 
chapters. Chapter II describes ^the school systems in their com- 
munity setting. Chapter III sets forth the administrative or-» 
ganization of the pupil personnel service programs, the job as- 
signments. duties and responsibilities of the pupil personnel 
workers, and specialist-pupil ratios and caseloads. In chapter 
IV, administrative practices relating to referral procedures 
screening and assignment of cases, and use of nonschool resources 
are described. The role of administrative leadership in the de- 
velopment and growth of pupil personnel services is discussed 
in cTOpter V. 
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CHAPTER II 

School and Community i 

* I 'HE PROVISION of a broad range of services concerned with 
the adjustment and well-being of individual pupils requires j 
cooperative relationships between school and community person- 1 
nel. Such cooperative efforts materially increase the effective- j 
ness of pupil personnel workers in providing adjustment services I 
for pupils in need of them. J 

In this chapter, the eight school systems in their community I 
setting are described. In addition, the web of relationships exist- 1 
ing between pupil personnel workers on the school staff and I 
professional persons in the community y^hose services are a sig- I 
nificant and cooperating part of the school's effort to help the 1 
individual pupil make full • use of his educational opportunities 1 
are delineated. All of the data and information pertain to the I 
school year, 1969-60. I 

Examination of the following capsule descriptions reveals that I 
channels for the exchange of daU, opinions, and recommendations I 
between pupil personnel workers and specialists in the community I 
are a major part of a well-developed pupil personnel program. I 
The needs of pupils with physical, emotional, or mental malad- I 
justment were partially met not only by this t 3 rpe of cooperative I 
counseling, but also through referrals made by pupil personnel I 
workers to community mental health clinics, children’s hospitals, I 
psychological or medical divisions of universities, public health I 
centers, and relief agencies. I 

The following school-community descriptions also reveal that I 
school systenis located in a metropolitan area are in a peculiarly I 
advantageous position to maximize their services to individual I 
children because of their proximity to a broad configuration of I 
professional resources in the central -city which provide them with I 

psychological, psychiatric, and social work sendees. I 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT OF ABINGTON, PA., TOWNSHIP 
Enrollment K-12 

Population served by school district . . . : 

Grade organization ' 

Per pupil expenditures— ADA 

Square miles in school district 

16 

law *’fa ^TuburtTIlf^h^ 5 tomahip of the first class under SUte 
ulation of tH. of Philadelphia. From I960 to 1966, the pop- 
soKon r ^ fooidential immunity increased from 28,988 to 
40,600. From 1966 to 1960, the township grew at a rate of 
four to five thousand persons each year. During tU 
period school enrollment doubled. ^ 

located in nearby Norristown and a 

TOunty lunds. The clinic in Unsdale is used frequently by school 
^ sonnel fw referral of children who have severe emotional 
years ago, the mental health clinic at the Abing- 
intr rtiT I Hospital extended its services to children. Follow- 
vXm^ ^ tripled in 

^ Sts 

The school attendance officer is a member of a 
councU which includes specialists on the staff of various co^ 
munity agencies and professional persons in private prJZ' 

?nH members to explo?^“ a^ 
to community resources may be employ^ 

provide help and supervision to pupils manifesting behavioral 
disorders which may lead them into serious difficulties. 

ANN ARBOR, MICH., PUBUC SCHOOLS 
BnroUinent K-12 

Population Mrved by tehool district 

G**<io organization f 

For pnpU ozpcnditoroa— ADA ...... ~ 

Sqoaro milos in lehool district 

** eommunlty •uburbui to Detroit 

The m«Jor community ties of the reridente ere with the Unh^fr 
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of Michigan located within the city limits. The Ann Arbor 
school district line has been extended during the, past 6 years as 
the^ district has taken in rural elementary schools located beyond 
the city boundary. As a result, the school district contains about 
6 times as much territory outside as within the cify. 

The student population has grown steadily in the past decade. 
Student enrollment increased from 4,789 in 1960 to 6,916 in 
1966, and doubled in size during the succeeding 6-year period. 
To meet the increased enrollment, 8 new school buildings and 7 
additions have been constructed since 1966. 

Located near Ann Arbor is the Huron Valley Child Guidance 
Clinic, the regional service center of the State Department of 
Mental Health. The clinic staff works with school children suf- 
fering from serious emotional or behavioral disorders which are 
interfering with their academic progress and social relations. 
The director .of the clinic supervises the activities of two ilocial 
workers, a psychologist, and two part-time social workers. The 
services of a psychiatrist who maintains a private practice are 
also employed by the clinic. 

In the community, a medical-dental advisory committee pro- 
vides professional advice to pupil personnel workers, school of- 
ficials, and the board of education about medical and health 
policy and practices in the school. In addition, the county health 
doctor serves as a volunteer medical advisor to the school, and 
his chief of nurses provides voluntary supervision to the school 
nursing staff. 

In Ann Arbor, the Children’s Psychiatric Hospital, a unit of 
the Department of Psychiatry of the University of Michigan 
Medical Center, operates both inpatient and outpatient services. 
The purpose of the hospital is to provide diagnostic services and 
psychiatric treatment for emotionally disturbed and mentally 
retarded children up to the age of 14 years. The staff of the 
.hospital includes psychiatrists, psychologists, psychiatric social 
workers, and psychiatric nurses, as well as teachers and remedial 
reading therapists. In the hospital there is also an institute of 
neuropsychiatry staffed with specialists who provide medical and 
psychiatric treatment to children. A psychiatrist from the hos- 
pital is employed by the school board to serve as a consultant to 
the pupil personnel staff. 

At the University of Michigan, the staff of the bureau of 
psychological services in the psychological clinic provides spe- 
cialized diagnosis. A complete battery of tests for children and 
youth is available, including psychological, achievement, motor co- 
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ordination, social maturity, hearing, and vision tests. These tests 
^e administered and interpreted by a clinical psychologist. In 

nrnhiim«f Consultation for youngsters with emotional 

problems is available at the clinic. 

£LGIN, ILL., PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Enrollment K-12 

“ 21 73g 

Population served by school district 60,000 

Grade organization „ « . 

Per pupil expenditures— ADA r 

Square miles in school district *gg 

»J!If Jn* '‘ty with several light industries, is located 

atont 40 milM from Chicago. The city is growing rapidly; in 
recent years the population has increased by 3 to 4 percent an- 

TkillpH 1 ^ immigration of skilled and semi- 

to tlw su^rbs^^*^^ * subsequent exodus of city residents 

population in that part of the school 
bes outside of the city has doubled-from 6,600 

enroUment doubled 

latter - the 

School personnel refer pupils with severe social-emotional dis- 

L K * clinic. The staff of the cUnic 

IB headed by a psychiatric social worker who also serves as its 
^Mutive director. In addition, three psychiatrists in private ‘ 

week to the 

chnic. The senior psychiatrist supervises the diagnostic and 
therapy Mrvices provided by the clinic staff. 

state welf^ agency, the Institute for Juvenile 
Research, a^pts a limited number of referrals from school per- 

^nr!i complete psychological, psychiatric, and 

neurological evaluation. Diagnostic service is provided by in- 
stitute personnel for cases of social-emotional maladjustment and 
severe learning pi^blems. 

The pupil personnel specialists in Elgin use the resources of 
thrw uniwrsities lasted in the immediate vicinity of the school ' 
system. Referrals kre made to the language clinic of North- 
western University for complete evaluations of severe organic 
f including speech, hearing, reading, and coordination. 
SpeciaUste at the University of Chicago provide diagnosis and 
wnsultotion in cases of brain injury. The Division of Services 
for Crippled Children at the University of Dlinois offers medical. 
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audiometric, and speech diagnosis for pupils referred by school 
specialists. This division also provides periodic local clinics for 
the benefit of Elgin pupils. 

ITHACA, N. Y.. QTY SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Enrollment K-12 7,47B 

Popnlation serred by school district , 42,000 


Grad* ^>"fanizatioo 

Por pupil dxpenditores— ADA |6S9.26 


Square milee in school district 160 

Ithaca, the home of Cornell University, is a residential com- 
munity located in upstate New York. In 1960 the population of 
the city was 20,000 and remained relatively stable for the follow- 
ing 6-yew period. In 1956, the city school district was consoli- 
dated with 42 commbn and union free school districts in a con- 
tiguous area within the county. The city of Ithaca at the center 
of the county lies from 4 to 16 miles from the various extremities 
of the district boundary. 

The student enrollment of 4,271 in 1950 increased to 6,100 fol- 
lowing consolidation in 1966, and by 1960 it had risen to 7,478. 
The fact that many elementary and secondary school students in 
the area outside the city had been attending the schools under a 
tuition-contract arrangement prior to consolidation accounts for 
the relatively small increase in enrollment following enlargement 
of the school district. 

In Ithaca, the community social planning council was estab- 
lished to promote communication among membe^^f the various 
community agencies. Committee members include personnel from 
the community welfare agencies, the prbbation oflSce, youth 
bureau, and mental health clinic. School staff personnel on the 
council include the vice-principal in charge of guidance at the 
high school, the director of elementary guidance, and the educa- 
tional psychologist. An attempt is made at these meetings to 
prognosticate serious delinquent behavior through cooperative 
consideration of the behavior of pupils who manifest poor ad- 
justment to the school Courses of action are determined and 
those persons best equipped to work with the student 
the assignment. 

A full-time school physician works closely with the county 
medical society which advises him concerning school health prob- 
lems. In addition, school nurses are given assistance by public 
health nurses and a county dental health society advises the 
school dental advisor on matters pertaining to the dental health 
of school children. 
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In Ithaca, the Tompkins County Mental Health Clinic is headed 
by a psychiatrist who supervises the work of social caseworkers 
and a psychologist. It is used by school specialists to refer pupils 
in n^ of emotional adjustment. The clinic is a division of the 
local h^lth department and receives 40 percent of its operating 
funds from the State Department of Health. It is also supported 
by school tax money and by voluntary contributions. 

INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT NO 281 
ROBBINSDALE, MINN. 

Enrollment K -12 

„ , 14,710 

Population served by school district 53 

Grads organization K- 6 -^ 

Per pnpil-axpenditursa— ADA $283.88 

Square mil^ in school district 3 q 

Ind^ndent School District No. 281 in Robbinsdale is s resi- 
dCTtial ^ situated adjacent to the Northwest boundary of the 
city of Minneapolis. The school district is comprised of three 
^la^, including Robbinsdale, and parts of four other villages. 
The district has undergone dramatic population growth in the 
past decade; from 14.600 in 1960 the population leaped to 36 000 
6 years later and by 1960. this figure had increased to 63.000. 
There is vast potential in the school district for continued building 
due to availability of land for housinsr developments. 

Pupil enrollment for 1960 approximately equaled the size of 
the enUre population 10 years earlier. School officials have pro- 
jected a K-12 enrollment of 23.680 for 1966. 

Robbinsdale has no community resources to which school spe- 
cialists may refer pupils in need of intensive, long-range treats 
ment A privately supported child study clinic located in Min- 
nea^lis is heavily used. School psychologists and school social 
workers refer emotionally disturbed pupils to the clinic, the staff 
of which consists of a psychiatrie team. 

WARREN. OHIO, OTY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
Enrollmwt K -12 

Populutlon Mired by echool district 

Grade organlzatioii K-A^^ 

Per pupU expendlturee— ADA $467.80 

Square miles in school district 

Warren, an industrial community whose chief industries are 
steel and steel fabrication, is located midway between Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh. In 1960, Warren had a population of 49,866 
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which increased to 68,481 in 1966 and gradually rose to 69,269 
10 years later. Pupil enrollment progressively increased during 
« that 10-year period ; from 8,000 in 1960 to 12,000 in 1960. 

School staff specialists refer pupils with severe emotional prob- 
lems to the county guidance center. The staff of the center, con- 
sisting of a psychiatrist, a clinical psychologist, and three social 
workers, provides services to persons ages 1 through 18. The 
center, which receives about two-thirds of iU funds from the 
State and the remainder from United Appeal, accepts voluntary 
contributions for its support and maintenance. 

The following community resources provide varying degrees of 
service to the school child and his family upon referral : Board 
of Child Welfare, Catholic Social Service, Department of Public 
Welfare, County Guidance Center, Family Service Association, 
Juvenile Court, Labor Union Welfare, Trumbull Memorial Hos- 
pital ; and clergymen, physicians, and probation officers. 

The school social worker represents the interests of the school 
as a member of the community council which consists of repre- 
sentatives from various community agencies. 


WESTFIELD, N. J., PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Enrollment K-12 

Population served by school district 

Grade organization 

Per pupil expenditures— ADA 
Square miles in school district 


7,491 

31,000 

K-6-S-3 

1696.10 

6 


Westfield, a residential suburban community located in the New 
York metropolitan complex, is composed primarily of business, 
professional, and semiprofessional people. During the 1960's 
the population increased by 10,000 persons and school enrollment 
doubled. From 1966 to 1960, four new school buildings were 
constructed to meet school housing needs resulting from expanded 
enrollments. 


Pupil personnel workers make referrals to a county psychiatric 
clinic located in Plainfield, the nearby Menlo Park Diagnostic 
Service which is supported by State funds and to the Neuro- 
psycMatric Clinic at Princeton University. Pupils with minor 
emotional or social problems are referred by school personnel to 
a local youth consultation service which is sponsored and sup- 
ported by churches in the community. Referrals are also made 

to the Family and Children's Service located in a nearby com- 
munity. 

In 1968, a juvenile conference committee was established in 



Westfield by & ruling of th^ supreme court of New Jersey which ^ 
required the establishment W-^ch conimittees in each munic- 
ipality. Committee members, who serve indefinite terms -with- 
out remuneration, are appointed by the county judfi:e of the ju- 
venile and domestic relations court on recommendation of the 
city mayor. 

Juveniles under the age of 18 who have committed minor of- 
fenses are referred to the juvenile conference committee after the 
juvenile court reviews the case to determine whether it is ap- 
propriate for the committee to hear. Committee members con- 
duct a special investig’ation of each case, attempt to determine the 
factors which caused the difficulty, and set up an individualized 
program to help the youngster. The committee, whose pro- 
ceedings and hearing are confidential, has no compulsory powers; 
it refers cases back to the court if it cannot achieve a satisfactory 
adjustment through voluntary cooperative procedures. The 
school social worker and the school psychologists maintain close 
working relations with the committee. 

U’ESl” HARTFORD, CONN., PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Enrollment K-12 11,928 

Population served by school district 62,600 

Grade orgranization K-a-8-8 

Per pupil expenditures — ADA |614.48 

Square miles in school district 24 


West Hartford is a residential suburban community located in 
the Hartford metropolitan area. From 1960 to 1960 its popula- 
tion increased by 18,000 persons. During this decade school en- 
rollment doubled, and in the latter 6-year period, 6 new school 
buildings were constructed. 

West Hartford has no community agencies or resources to 
which school specialists may refer children and youth with severe 
^ial-emotional maladjustments. However, school staff special- 
ists refer pupils in need of such specialized attention to com- 
munity agencies located in the greater Hartford area. 

In West Hartford, a 16-member school health council with 
representation from school and community meets once a month 
and serves in an advisory capacity on health problems affecting 
pupils. Members of the council include the town medical of- 
ficer, school medical advisor, classroom teachers, school nurses, 
and representatives from PTA Councils. A Medical Advisory 
Board which includes physicians in the community and school 
nurses is coordinated by the school medical advisor. The board 
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meets at ms request in the event that a. medical problem requires 
® *^view of school policy. In addition, a dental society consisting 
of dentists in the community advises school staff personnel on 
dental problems aflfectina: pupils. The society communicates with 
the school dental hygienists through the school medical advisor. 

The Hartley-Salmon Clinic in Hartford is a child guidance 
a^iyjy supported by the Community Chest The staff of the 
clinic includes four full-time social workers whose professional 
activities are coordinated by a child psychiatrist who is the 
medical dilator of the clinic. He carries a small caseload and 
also supervises the work of a ps^hiatrist who works in the clinic 
on a part-time basis. 

Since 1955, a psychiatrist in private practice has served as a 
consultant to the pupil personnel workers. He is reimbursed 
from school funds on an hourly basis and concentrates his' efforts 
at the elementary school level. 


CHAPTER III 

% 

Organization of Pupil Personnel Services 

»^HE ORGANIZATION of human resources, whether for the 
A production of goods or provision of services, is a means to 
effect certain ends. If the purposes of the pupil personnel serv- 
ice program in a school system are to be realized, careful thought 
Md attention must be devoted to determining the number, typej 
job assignment, duties, and responsibilities of staff specialists! 

In order that the proeestes of admiaistraUon may operate. It U aocee^ 
•ary to hare emna kind of etroctura. OrgankaUon itructure may be 
regarded baalcaUy ae a framework or acbeme for the aaeignment of 
PMwonnel and other rewmrcee. and for the allocation of datiee and 
i^nribUitiefc It alM proridee ehannela for eoraraunication, eoordina- 
oon, and control, and machinery for eralnatton.* 

PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION 

How many and what types of pupil personnel workers were 
employed in the eight school systems during the school year 
^6^? What was the nature of their working reUUonshlps 
with each other and with classroom teachers and school ad- 
n^istrators? What were their duties and responsibilities? 
What were the specialist-pupil raUos in the individual school 
systems, and how large a caseload did the specialists carry? 
The answers to these and related qu^ions respecting the or- 
ganization of pupil personnel services in the eight school systems 
are e x a m i n ed in this chapter. 

NUMBER AND TYPES OF SPECIALISTS 

• "i?? ^Uo^ng table Usts the individual pupil personnel spe- 
cialists by title for each service area in the eight schpol systems 
under study. The school organization or grade level to which 
tte specialist is assigned is indicated and those personnel who 
function in a service area less than full time, such as guidance 
counselors w ho also teach classes, are identified with the symbol 

* ti S«kMl laB lai W ftw . StaS ta SAool - 

doft. WMktactoa, D.C^ KaHobaI TAmmtiom a p. if. 
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FT. This symbol is also placed beside the titles of professional 
persons in the community, such as physicians, dentists, and 
psychiatrists, whose services to the school are reimbursed from 
school funds. 

The table also shows pupil enrollment by grade organization 
for each school district, and identifies the person responsible for 
direction and coordination of the pupil personnel service program. 

Attendance services . — Examination of the table shows that four 
of the eight school systems employed full-time attendance work- 
ers. In the five school systems of comparable size, that is 10,000 
to 12,000 pupil enrollment, three had certified attendance workers 
on their staffs. There was also an attendance worker on the 
school staff in Ithaca, a system enrolling 7,478 pupils. 

Guidance services . — All of the school systems employed either 
full- or part-time guidance counselors in their junior and 
senior high schools. Examination of the number of senior high 
school guidance counselors in the school systems shows that in 
those school districts where enrollment in grades 10-12 was ap- 
proximately 2,000, the number of counselors varied considerably. 

Health services.— Only one school system, Ithaca, had a full- 
time school physician. West Hartford and Abington purchased 
tha services of a psychiatrist who worked with school specialists 
as a consultant Three school disWcts— Abington, Warren, and 
Ithacar-employed the services of a dftitist. These school districts 
also employed dental hygienists. 

Although, generally, the larger school sjrstems had more nurses 
than the smaller ones, there were wide variations among the 
school districts under study. The number of nurses in the larger 
districts, for example, ranged from 4 to 10; the two smaller 
districts had 6 and 6 respectively, and the largest school system, 
Robbinsdale, had 8 nurses. 

PsychoUxgxcaX services . — ^Two school psychologists were em- 
ployed by each of three school systems of comparable size— Abing- 
ton, Ara Arbor, and Warren. The West Hartford schools, in the 
same Size category, employed four of these specialists. Westfield, 
with a considerably smaller school enrollment than these four 
school systemsr had two psychologists on its staff. Ith%a, the 
same size as Westfield, employed three psychologists and Robbins- 
dale had four psychologists, a number equal to that of West Hart- 
ford which had 8,000 fewer pupils enrolled. 

Socud work service*.— Five of the eight school systems employed 
school social workers. Although Ann Arbor, Xbington, and West 
Hgrtfprd had comparable pupil enrollments, Ann Arbor had five 
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visiting on its staff and the latter two school systems had 

none. Elgin had seven social workers and Robbinsdale, consider- 
ably Elgin, employed four of these specialists. AI- 

thoi^h Warren had considerably more pupils than Westfield, each 
employed one school social worker on its staff. 

VARIATIONS IN TITLE 

determining the nature and scope of the re- 
sponsibilities of pupil personnel workers by their titles may be 

‘"“Pftion of the tiUes of the specialists which appear 
under each of the service areas in the table. 

The specialmts listed under the attendance service in Abington, 
and Warren, for example, are not only responsible for 

Sdr^r ^^11 attendance, original entries, 

flHii <1 / pupil absences, and the like— they also serve as the 

a^ntoce lyr enforcement agent for the school. In carrying 
out the la^r responsibility, they assume some of the functions 
a^iat^ 'srtth school social work, such as conducting home visits 
wn^ts with community agencies. The posi- 
AW i**®®^** accounting and home and school visitor 

was unique since that person was certified under 
State law to function in both those areas. ' • 

attendance officer and 
juveidle coi^representative has no pupil accounting responsibiU- 

laws enforcement of attendance 

exclusively as investigating officer when the 
school attendant laws are vioUted and enforces these laws 
through court order as a representative of the school 

guidance and counseling services 

mJiSi ®j***\**®®* "e designated as guidance coun- 

selors. In Ann Arbor, however, the term “class advisor" is 

mployed, a^ in West Hartford, the 24 classroom teachers who 

^ "e called “teacher 

f specialists responsible 

In services in the various school systems. 

designated by State law; 

In nii^ ^ dii^r of elementary guidance holds a doctorate 

functions as a school psychologist who 

P ^des group guidance and individual testing services to children 

in the elementary grades. 

In Ithaca, an educational psychologist and a director of tests 
and measurements are also^uallfied to administer Individual 
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teats. The psychological consultants in West Hartford are certi- 
fied under State law as either school psychologists or psychological 
examiners. 

In four of the five school systems which employ school social 
workers, the pupil personnel specialists are so designated. In 
Ann Arbor, in accordance with the State visiting teacher program 
established in 1944, the term “visiting teacher" is employed in 
reference to personnel who have been certified under State law 
to conduct social casework in a school setting. One of the five 
visiting teachers in this school system is assigned to the senior 
high school and is given the title, “special consultant" 

It may be noted that in her contacts with parents, the social 
worker in another school system preferred to call herself a “visit- 
ing t^her” since the connotation of this title facilitated com- 
munication with and promoted cooperation from the families with 
whom she worked. On the other hand, in still another school sys- 
tem. the school social workers scrupulously avoided the title “vis- 
iting teacher since they felt it was inaccurate and misled the 
public regarding their activities. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 

The organizational structure of the pupil personnel services 
in the eight school systems was characterized by considerable 
diversity. Administrative organization among the school sys- 
tems ranged from a program staffed with a full-time director and 
assistant director of pupil personnel services to programs where 
senior staff specialists in a discipline reported "directly either to 
the assistant superintendent for instruction or to the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

In attempting to classify the administrative organization of 
pupil personnel services in the eight school systems, three patterns 
emerge: (1) specialists were directly responsible to and their 
activities supervised by a full-time director of the pupil personnel 
propam; (2) designated personnel in each service area co- 
ordinated the professional work of their colleagues and reported 
to the assistant superintendent in charge of instruction who 
assumed responsibility for the program; and (3) some of the 
senior personnel in a service area coordinated and supervised the 
activities of their colleagues in one or more disciplines and re- 
ported directly to the superintendent of schools. 

Organization Under a Dnicroa 

In the school districts of Warren and West Hartford, the pupil 
personnel services are organized under a full-time director on the 
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admintoative staff. These directors provide professional lead- 
ership to the specialists and are concerned with the development 
of ^hcy. They direct, coordinate, and supervise the activities 
of the various specialists who are administratively and profes- 
sionally responsible to them. 

^orrsn, OAio.— The director of pupil personnel services is a 
certified psychologist and is charged with maintaining a unified 
system of pupil personnel services. The following specialists are 
dirwtly responsible to him: the supervisor of attendance and 
pupil accounting, school social worker, school psychologists, 
^dance counselors, school physician, school nurses, school 
dentis^ and whool dental hygienists. The speech and hearing 
therapiste and the reading consultant, also members of the de- 
pa^ent, are responsible to the director. Each of these spe- 
monthly and annual written reports of their 
activitiM for the director who compiles the information and sub- 
mits it to the superintendent of schools. 

We%t Hartford, Conn.— The present director of the department 
o pupil TO^ces is certified under State regulations as a school 
psychologist and a guidance counselor. She was appointed di- 
of guidance in 1939 and. aave for the school nurses, was the 
first pupil personnel worker hired in the system. As the concept 
of pupil services broadened in scope, especially after World War 
II, other pupil personnel workers were added to the school staff. 

The director, who reports to the school superintendent, is re- 
sponsible, ac^rding to her job analysis, for “the development of 
resour^ which vdll complement the Instructional program in 
promoting optimum growth and development of all pupils." She 
supervises the work of the assistant director of pupil services: 
the psychological consultants; the secondary school counselors- 
rea^ng, spewh, and hearing consultants; and the resource teach- 
er^or the visually handicapped. The assistant director of pupil 
8^^ works closely with the director in the establishment of 
epartment ^licies and procedures and also bears responsibility 
for sup^sing the districtwide testing program, coordinating 
tne functions of the secondary school counselors, and serving as 

psychological consultant to the secondary school teaching and 
guidance staff. 

pie health and medical services in this school district are co- 
ordinated by the school medical advisor who provides professional 
supervision to the health staff. These services are separately 
organized and are not an organic part of the department of 
pupil services. 
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The director of the department provides professional super- 
vision to the secondary school guidance counselors. The coun- 
selors, administratively responsible to the building principal, 
serve as liaison agents between the classroom teachers and the 
specialists in the department. 

In both West Hartford and Warren, personnel who provide 
services to exceptional children, such as the physically handi- 
capped and mentally retarded, were members of the department 
and reported to the director. Also, both directors of pupil person- 
nel services provided the secondary school guidance <»unselors 
with professional supervision. Although health and mej^l serv- 
ices were included in the pupil personnel department in Warren, 
these services were organized as a separate unit in Weit Hart- 
ford. 

The following chart depicts the administrative organization and 
personnel relationships existing in the department of pupil serv- 
ices in W^ Hartford. 
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Organization Under an Assistant Superintendent 

In thrw of the eight school systems under study, the pupil 
perTOnnel workers are responsible to the assistant superintendent 
in charge of instruction. 

Steff personnel in instruction, pupil personnel, and 
special eduction report to the assistant superintendent in charge 
of instruction. The pupil personnel specialists function inde- 
pendently as members of their respective disciplines, and heads of 
hese service areas report to the assistant superintendent. These 

vice-principal in charge of guidance who 
supervises the professional activities of three guidance counselors 
m the senior high school; a full-time school physician who co- 
ordinates and supervises the activities of a part-time school phy- 
sician and SIX Mhool nurses; a dentist in private practice who 
sCTves M schTOl dental advisor and supervises the work of two 

director of tests and measurements 
who worki closely with the educational psychologist and the di- 
rector of elementary guidance. 

i?o66tns(^.— The director of academic affairs, who functions 
M an assistont superintendent for instruction, is responsible to 
the supenntendent of schools. He is also head of the division 
of special education which consists of psychologists, social work- 

Whtr ^ education-^speech correctionis^, 

teacher of the blind, teacher of the brain injured, teacher of the 
mentally redded, and coordinator of home Instruction. Both 
the coordinator of the school nurses and the coordinator of guid- 
ance counselors report to the director of academic affairs. 

Ann Arbor.— m assistant superintendent in charge of in- 
struction heads three separate divisions; instructional services, 

TW wi"? Pe^nnel services, and special education services. 

Included in the pupil personnel service division are visiting teach- 
CTS, psychoiMtrists. school nurses, and the attendance officer. 
The psych laWc wnsultant. a staff member of the community 
^tal hMlth clinic, contributes his services to the school system. 

special education division includes personnel who provide 
serri^ for pupils who are mentally retarded, homebound, and 
todicapped orthopedlcally, as weU as in speech, hearing,* and 

SpMialists in the health and pupil personnel services division 
R aervlce relationship to principals and building facul- 
ties, ipcloding the guidance counselors. They are also in a serv- 
ice relationship with personnel in special education. 

Neither in Itheee nor Ann Arbor does the eseietent anperin- 
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tendent for instruction provide professional supervision to the 
firuidance counselors, a relationship which existed between the 
directors and counselors in West Hartford and Wwren. In 
Robbin^ale, such supervision was exercised by the director of 
academic affairs through the coordinator of the guidance coun- 
selors. 

The organizational chart reproduced below shows the admin- 
istrative and advisory relations existing among the pupil per- 
sonnel workers in Ann Arbor: 
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Other Orcanizational Patterns 

In the remaining school systems varying patterns of administra- 
tive organization were evident Some of the pupil personnel 
workers in these school systems supervised the activities of spe- 
cialists in two or more disciplines. Typically, these supervisory 
personnel were administratively responsible to the school super- 
intendent; other specialists were directly responsible to the school 
principal. 

WeBtfUld . — ^The head psychologist who is responsible to the 
superintendent of schools is supervisor of the department of 
special services which includes a psychologist, a social worker, 
two reading specialists, and a speech specialist. The health de^ 
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pwtment is separately orgranized under a supervisor of nurses 
who coordinates the work of four school nurses. The services 

of a dentist and a physician in private practice are purchased by 
the school. ^ 

Elffin.— Seven speech correctionists and seven school social 
workers report to the director of child study, who is responsible 
to the su^rintendent of schools. One of the social workers pro- 
vide professional leadership to the other specialists in this dis- 
cipline. The activities of the director, the social workers, and 
the si^h correctionists are circumscribed by State regulations, 
since the school district receives State funds for the partial re- 
irabursement of the salaries of these staff specialiste under the 
Illinois sp^ial education program. The health department, as 
in Westfield, is separately organized under a director of nursing 
Mryices who supervises the activities of five school nurses and 
iS|mrectly responsiblf to the superintendent of schools. 

^e director of child study in this system is primarily concerned 
with discovering and providing remedial services to children who 
emotionally, or mentally handicapped. He works 
Closely with area psychologists who are staff members of the State 
Department of Education. The chief activity of these psychol- 
ogisto is to administer individual tests to pupils who manifest 
emotional difficulties for the purpose of screening them for special 

ClaSSGS* 

Abington . — Most of the pupil personnel workers report directly 
to the superintendent of schools. The responsibilities of the di- 
rector of the nursing service are much broader than her title 
would indicate. The school nurses are administratively respon- 
sible to both her and the school principals. In addition, she 
coordinate the efforts of the school physician and the school 
dentist. The professional activities of the dental hygienists are 
supervised by the school dentist. 

In accordance with the pattern found in all of the school sys- 
teiM under study, the counselors are administratively responsible 
to the buildi^ principals. The coordinator of guidance and cur- 
riculum in the senior high school is responsible to the high school 

principal and provides professional supervision to the guidance 
counselors. 

The following organizational chart depicts the administrative 
organization of the pupil personnel service program in Abington: 
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JOB ASSIGNMENT AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

The assignment and job’ r^ponaibilities of pupil personnel 
workers were determined by a number of variables existing in 
the school and community setting. These factors Included, but 
were not limited to: (1) number and types of pupil personnel 
workers on the school staff; (2) professional training, experience 
and special interests of the specialists; (8) school poUcy govern^ 
mg the pupil nersonnel program; (4) job requirements as de- 
termined by the superintendent of schools, the principals, the 
classroom teachers, and the community; and (5) nature of the 
Khool district — ^pupil enrollment, number and size of school bulld- 
size of the district, and so on. 

ASSIGNMENT AND pUTIES 

It was found that the functions performed by the specialists 
who participated in this study were so closely interrelated that 
they often assumed the related functions during the course of 
their work. Some overlapping of functions was evident in both 
small and large districts. 

Typically, a single staff specialist in a discipUne performed as 
many specialized functions as his time 'imd qualifications per- 
mitted. When a second specialist was appointed, a division of 
functions developed and the basis for even greater specialization 
was established. 

Methods of avoiding wasteful duplication of effort through for- 
malized interprofessional cooperation, such as the case conference 
will be elaborated upon in Chapter IV. 

Attendance Peksonnel 

Typically, the responsibilities of a school attendance worker 
differ from those of other pupil personnel workers in that he does 
not provide direct services to pupils. Rather he serves as an 
adjunct to the pupil personnel staff by collecting evidence of 
nonattendance, irregular attendance, truancy, and tardiness; 
symptoms of physical, mental, or emotional problems which prob- 
ably have their roots in the school or home, or both, and which 
require investigation by a pupil personnel specialist However, 
in this study the responsibilities of three of the four attendance 
personnel who were housed in the central ofltee were not limited 
to pupil accounting functions. 

Warrtn , — ^The supervisor of attendance and pupil accounting 
maintains a continuous census file of all children of legal school 
age residing in the district, compiles enrollment statistics at the 
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re^rt to the State Department of Education at the close of the 
y M. He administers the home instruction program for children 
who ^ physically incapable of attending schooffor moreS 

“hool when cases involving pupil, 

! r f!!?®* “rtiflcates and maintains a de- 
^ all pernfanent records for students, including those 

to parochial Lools. 

speciaHsto to'du! “‘her school 

specialists in diagnosing the problems of pupil, referred bv 

serves” lia^son^rir'blr*"**”" irregularities, he 

‘**'her and principal. A, enforcement 
TpipHs. "" laws, he frequenOy visiu the homes 

The attendance officers In Abington and Ithaca assume similar 
^imnsibiliti^that is, they are In charge of pupil w^o^C 

cialirt^ with other staff ,pl 

e xists in attempting to diagnose the problems of pupil, wh^ 

dltaa “ ***^ *° ofi*!"*** in adverse home and community con- 

scho^fw!l;ir!;*Ji'^'°'’ «““"«ng and home and 

scnwl visitor IS certified as a guidance counselor, school princinal 

Sme r®h“M “’’S®' *•>«“» 60 o" 

«me discharging his responsibilities as home and school visitor 

and memhervh ”*’®'®” statistical reports on school attendance 

annual school census, and en- 
forces the provisions of the child-labor laws. 

7tW.— The supervisor of attendance coordinates all dudII 
accounting records, including cases of truancy. ThTvice Irin 

Ser ?n‘ttii!:h' h"*!’ “T'* 

mIS te ti li^ f ^ correute attendance information and 
X'n te!7. ■■ ‘■y ‘alePhone and 

'■esponoibile for issuing woA 
^ •’’X annual school census is in charge of the 

^r of ae evening school, tte supervisor receiJ^, copy 

^16 sSTatav, " *“ Oofx 

Ann Arbor . — The attendance officer who serves an lnv«ntig. 
court representative assumes neitter pupil accounting ^tespon- 
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sibilltlea nor does he investigrate causes of nonattendance. He is 
the ag:ent for the school in working with community law enforce- 
ment officers and the courta. In this capacity, he relieves school 
specialists from the necessity of functioning in a legal or dis- 
ciplinary role, permitting them to deal with pupils as counselors 
and advisors. 

Gimdance Personnel 

The variety of duties and responsibilities assumed by guidance 
personnel may be seen by reviewing the duties and responsibilities 
of some of the persons who are heads of this service area in their 
respective school systems. 

Abington. The director of guidance and two school psychol- 
ogists are members of the department of guidance and psychology. 
The director, who has done postmaster’s work in guidance and 
personnel administration, is responsible for providing professional 
supervision to the secondary school guidance counselors and also 
accepts referrals from elementary school teachers of children who 
have laming problems and social and emotional difficulties. He 
administers individual tests artd has assumed increasing respon- 
sibility for conducting local research in the area of guidance and 
counMling. Currently, he is developing a program for the scor- 
ing of group tests through use of machines. Approximately one- 
third of his time is spent working directly with teachers 
principals, pupils, other specialists, and parents. 

Elgin. The director of guidance, who maintains an office in 
the senior high school, provides professional supervision to six 
part-time guidance counselors. He spends 60 percent of his 
time administering the secondary school guidance program. 
Alwut 20 percent of his time is spent administering the district- 
wide group testing program and the remainder conferring with 
t^hers, principals, and parents, and carrying a modest caseload. 
The six guidance counselors are responsible for one-half of the y 
students in a grade level. They are assigned to the same grade ^ 
each year. In the four junior high schools, guidance and counsel- 
ing is the responsibility of the homeroom teacher. 

Ithaca — The vice-prin'^pal in charge of guidance supervises 
the professional activiUes>of four guidance counselors in the 
senior high school. He is also responsible for providing guidance 
and rounseling services to some SCO students in the ninth grade. 

A third of his time is spent in planning, coordinating, and ad- 
ministering these services, and the remainder in face-to+face 
wunseling on educational and vocational problems brought te him 
by pupils. Under his direction, a policy was developed whereby 
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each counselor attempts to conduct at least one “unhurried” 
personal interview with each of his counselees during the xear. 

W eat Hartford,-^A full-time chief counselor in one of the high 
sc^ls sup^ses the work of the guidance counselors on the 
staff, and also assumes responsibility for two-thirds of the senior 
cl^ totaling 187 students. He spends a great deal of his time 
reviewing the transcripts of aU the seniors applying for coUege 
Mmisrion. At least once during a semoster, he attempts to 
interview each student for whom he is responsible. 

In toe same system, a chief counselor in a high achool U re- 
^nsible for 220 senior students, a group for whom she has 
been responsible since th^y were lOth-gradera. She spends 60 
percent of her time in faoe-to-face counseling. Her remaining 
counseling time is spent discharging a variety of funcUons— 
corresponding with college officials, conferring with teachers and 
specialists about student problems, and arranging coll^ vis- 
itations. She is also responsible for coordinating the 86 school 
assemblies held each year. 

WeatfieUL^A chief counselor in the senior high school and 
t^ other fuU-Ume counselors are each responsible for a portion 
of rtudento in grades 10, 11, and 12L The division of responsi- 
bility is made by alphabetical groupings of high school students, 
e^t those in grade 12. Thus, one counselor is responsible for 
aU students whose last names begin with A through D, another 
counselor is assigned to pupils E through K, and so on. 

The chief oounselifr in this system is responsible for nearly aU 
the students in gradsi 12; he expedites their transcripts to colleges 
Md sends information upon request to prospective employers. 
He also compiles annual statistics for the superintendent concern- 
ing assignments of graduating students, and g folkiw- 

up system on these students. Approximately 76 percent of the 
time of this counselor is spent in face-to-face counseling. 

In e^h of the two junior high schools in Westfield, a woman 
counselor is assigned to girls and a man counselor to boys. These 

counselors follow their students through their Junior hh± school 
years. 

Ann Arbor.— The basic guidanoe unit in the secoiMiary schools 
is the homeroom. Three-fourths of the teaching staff bear the 
title of homeroom counselors and have responsiUlity for home- 
rooms consisting of 26 students. Theas groupings of 26 students 

report dally to their homerooms and remain for a 20-minute pe- 
riod. This period is devoted primarily to group 
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The c 1 a 88 Advisors in the secondary schools serve aa educational 
advisors to a particular grade level The duties of these advisors 
include c h ecking of students' records to determine whether re- 
quirements for graduation have been met, reclasalflcation, attend- 
ance followup; and conferring with classroom teachers and home^ 
room counselors about academic and adjustment problems. 

The assistant principal in the Ann Arbor High School co- 
ordinates guidance and testing activities, conducts followups on 
tardy and truancy cases, and coordinates the counseling and 
guidance functions of the homeroom counselors and plana advisors. 

Hsalth SaaviaB 

Typically, school nurses were assigned to particular grades 
ai^ like the guidance counselors, maintained offices in a school 
building. . On the elementary level it was common for nurses to 
divide their time among two or more buildings. 

Hartford . — Two of the nine school nurses are each as- 
^signed to a senior high school The nurse responsible for stu- 
dents in the mnaller high school is also assigned to a nearby 
elementary school 

Four nursed*are each assigned to one of the junior high schooU 
plus one or more elementary schools in the Immediate neighbor- 
hood. The remaining three nurses divide their responsibilities 
among the elementary schools not covered by the other nurses. 

Each year, on a rotating basis, one of the nurses is designated 
as head nurse. She continues with her regular schedule but also 
serves as liaison between the nursing staff and the school medical 
advisor. 

Ithaca.— Tho nurse-teacher in the high school remains in that 
building, and the remaining five nurses divide their time among 
the several schools. 

^Ig<fi.--The six school nurses rotate among the schools on a 
regularly scheduled basis. The director of nursing service a 
junior high school and an ekmentary school ; she spends 2 days of 
the week servicing these schools. Her remaining time is spent in 
planning and supervising the activities of other nurses. Four 
nurses are responsible for one junior high school, and four or five 
elementary feeder schools. 11110 administrative arrangement 
makes It possible for each nurse to follow the diildren of a family 
from kindergarten through junior high school and to become 
intimate with their health problems and those of their siblings. 
The remaining nurse is assigned to the high school 
A«s Afbor^Two oorses each service a junior high school and 
some elementary schools; another nnrse is assigned to the high 
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school and an elementary school, and half da3rs are spent rota ting 
among the elementary schools by the remaining nurse. 

Psychological Personnel 

Job assignments and functions for which school psychologists 
were responsible varied in accordance with their number on the 
staff, their training, and the nature and extent of the group and 
individual testing program of the school district 

Ithaca , — The educational psychologist is assigned to 10 of the 
15 elementary schools in which are housed some 66 percent of 
the elementary school enrollment. He makes regular visits to 
some of the schools and in the others responds to referrals made 
by the school principal. He is responsible for testing and, in 
accordance with State regulations, reevaluating pupils in classes 
for the mentally retarded. In addition, he accepts referrals from 
secondary school counselors regarding students with emotional 
or social problems, which the counselors consider themselves 
unequipped to handle. 

In this school system, the director of elementary guidance, a 
certified clinical psychologist, is assigned to the remaining ele- 
mentary schools and visits them periodically. She administers 
individual tests and directs group guidance sessions for children 
in need of emotional and social adjustment. She does not work 
with children in special classes for the mentally retarded unless 
they are also emotionally disturbed. 

The director of tests and measurements is responsible for the 
administration and coordination of the districtwide testing pro- 
gram. She also handles requests from secondary schools in the 
diagnosis of learning problems. 

Ann Arbor.— The two psychometrists are certified as diagnosti- 
cians under the State special education program. They spend 
one-half of their time discharging responsibilities under the State 
program and their remaining time diagnosing learning difficul- 
ties under conditions governed by local needs. 

The psychometrists are iwsigned to pupils in kindergarten 
tlu*ough grade 12. They do not visit schools on a scheduled basis ; 
visits are made in response to referrals from principals. 

Robbinsdale , — The psychologist assigned to the secondary 
schools in Robbinsdale spends up to 75 percent of his time in 
face-^face cpunseling sessions with pupils in need of social or 
emotional adjustment He does a great deal of consultative and 
supportive work with teachers regarding pupil placement In 
addition, he registers students for special classes, including those 
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in vocational rehabilitation and supervises the instructional pro- 
gram for the gifted. This psychologist has had advanced pro- 
fessional training and experience in the field of child psychology 
and is a certified clinical psychologist. 

Warren . — ^The school psychologists spend about one-third of 
their time administering and scoring group tests for grades 1 
through 6. The group tests for the remaining grades are ma- 
chine scored. These specialists are not assigned to specific grade 
levels or school buildings; they accept referrals from principals 
which are screened by the director of pupil personnel service. 

Elgin . — Under the Illinois special education program, psychol- 
ogists employed by the division of special education of the State 
Department of Public Instruction service schools in designated 
regional areas. These specialists, certified as psychological ex- 
aminers, are primarily concerned with determining pupil eligi- 
bility for special classes for the emotionally disturbed and mentally 
retarded. Those providing services to the Elgin schools are also 
assigned to other school systems covering an 8-county area. ' 

Abington . — ^The secondary school psychologist spends one-half 
of her time administering and interpreting group tests for pupils 
in grades 7-12. She is responsible for preparing statistical data 
based on test results. About one-fourth of her time is spent ad- 
ministering individual tests. She is also responsible for screen- 
ing pupils for special classes and handling arrangements for 
instruction of homebound students. She administers from 100 
to 200 individual intelligence tests each year. 

The school psychologist assigned to the elementary schools de- 
votes 30 percent of her time to supervision of the special education 
classes. She administers as many as 300 individual tests each 
year. This figure does not include reevaluation of pupils in 
special classes, which is required every 2 years in accordance with 
State regulations. 

West Hartford . — ^The a^istant director of pupil services is 
responsible for two secondary schools and two elementary schools. 
Another psychological consultant is assigned to the remaining 
four secondary schools and two elementary schools ; and two con- 
sultants are assigned to the remaining elementary schools. These 
consultants make regularly scheduled visits to the buildings to 
which they are assigned and also accept referrals sent to the 
department of pupil services. 

Social Woke Pcxsonnel 

In- the three school aystems which employ two or more social 
workers, each q>eciaUst is assigned to specified grade levels; in 
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each of the two diatricts which haye one specialist in this service 
area, that person is responsible for pupils in K-12. 

Elgin. — ^The seven social workers are assigned to schools which 
they visit on a regularly scheduled basis. The supervisor of the 
school social work ser^ces is responsible for four schools, in- 
cluding the senior high school which he visits 2 days each week. 

He spends one and a half days each week in three grade schools. 

The remainder of his time is spent discharging administrative 1 
duties and providing professional supervision to the social work 
staff. 

Ann Arbor. — ^Three of the four visiting teachers are assigned 
to from 6 to 9 of the 18 elementary school buildings. Depending 
on size and location, a visiting teacher may spend as little as 
one-half day each week in a building or as many as 8 days. Each 
visiting teacher is responsible for a group ranging from 2,000 
to 2,700 pupils. 

RohbinsdaU. — ^Three social workers are assigned to the 12 
elementary school buildings and one is responsible for the 8 
secondary schools. They visit the schools on a regularly sched- 
uled basis. 

The Warren and Westfield school districts each has one social 
worker on its staff. These specialists are housed in a central 
oflSce and accept referrals sent to them by principals of individual 
schools. 

WRITTEN JOB ANALYSES 

In some of the school systems written job analyses for all the 
pupil personnel workers were set forth in varying detail and 
reproduced in printed or mimeographed form; in others, job 
descriptions for some of the pupil personnel workers were avail- 
able in written form, although they had not been reproduced for 
general distribution. 

In West Hartford, Warren, Abington, and Ithaca, the duties 
and responsibilities of all the pupil personnel staff are contained 
in printed or mimeographed publications. 

A mimeographed booklet in West Hartford entitled Handbook 
for Department of Pupil Services contains a foreword which 
statM that the purpose of the booklet is to insure continuity in 
, the pupil personnel program by bringing together in one place 
established policies and common practices which have crystalized 
over the years. 

The duties of the director and assistant director of pupil sep?- 
ices are elaborated, the former exercising **general superviirion to 
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the personnel within the department of pnpU services** and the 
latter promoting the “development and use of sound educational 
and psychological techniques, materials, and processes which will 
contribute to the knowledge and understanding of individual 
pupils.*’ 

The professional requirements for personnel in the department 
are also delineated, including personal qualities, special training, 
professional experience, and certification requirements. That 
section states, for example, that the director of pupil services must 
be eligible for certification as general supervisor of instruction; 
he must also be certified as either a psychological examiner, a 
school psychologist, or school social worker. 

The booklet includes a statement on the function of the depart- 
ment, a chart showing the administrative organization of the 
program, a code of ethics, and a section which describes pro- 
cedures for case conferences, maintenance of cumulative records, 
transfer of pupils to special classes, and the like. The appendix 
of the handbook contains samples of pupil record and referral 
forms. 

In Warren, a booklet entitled Rules and Regulations of the 
Board of Education of the Warren City School District contains 
a list of the duties of administrative personnel, including all of 
the pupil personnel workers. The foreword to the booklet ex- 
plains that the rules are in accord with the school laws of the 
State of Ohio. 

In the booklet, the director of pupil personnel services is charged 
with providing a “unified system of pupil personnel services 
followup** by coordinating and supervising the professional ac- 
tivities of all pupil personnel workers and special class teachers. 

Abington has developed a similar document entitled Admin^ 
istrative Handbook and Employees^ Guide which sets forth per- 
sonnel policies of the school and identifies the duties and respon- 
sibilities of each employee. The booklet contains job descriptions 
for all pupil personnel workers. 

The duties of the director of guidance, for example, are spelled 
out in the booklet in the following manner : 

♦ Works with tho sebod coonsslors, develops and administers a co- 
ordinated rvidanee procram for the township schools. 

^ Assists principals and sehod connsdors in organlsint appropriate 

, gvldanee proframs for their respect ! re schools. 

^ ^ eoopera^m and help of eornmnnltp agencies when their 

serrices Will beat meet the needs of stndents or assist in making tho 
gnManee program more dTeetHa. 

♦ Sehednles periodic msstingi of a^ool eoonselors. 
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In Abington, the director of nursing is given wide scope for 
discharging responsibilities connected with promotion of good 
health. The booklet states that the director: 

^ sopervises, and gives leadership to a coordinated program of 

health services in the township schools 

♦ Organizes and completes all phases of the program for determining 
the children who will have the medical and dental examinations given 
by tbeii* family physician and dentist 

^ Assists with the selection and evaluation of school nnrsea. 

♦ Advises school nurses through visits to schools, in service, and reg- 
ular staff conferences. 

In Ithaca, a booklet entitled Pupil Personnel Services was pre- 
pared by a committee consisting of pupil personnel specialists on 
the school staff. Its purpose is “to provide persons who have fre- 
quent dealings with the schools, or with their pupils, with brief 
descriptions of the various types of personnel services available 
in the public schools of Ithaca and a ready reference to the par- 
ticular st^ members engaged in these services.” The functions 
of specialists who work in each division are set forth. 

In Westfield, job analyses for school psychologists and school 
social workers have been developed through conferences ben^n 
tte d^tor of special services and the pupil personnel workers. 
The job analyses for each specialist are available in typewritten 
form. The school social worker is described as "a counselor 
and a consultant” to individual pupils, a staff worker who acts 

as “a liaison officer between the school, the home, and the com- 
munity.” 

The scope of her responsibilities are set forth in the form of 
operational procedures, as follows : 

1. HofM Vmt 9 . — Interviews with parents in their home afford a more 
rmxed attitude on their part which in turn encourages them to freely 

discuss any information which they might have concerning their child's 
problem. 

2. PartnUU Conf«r 0 nee$. — Meetings with the parents of a child to 
explain and interpret his problem. 

«. C(m$Mltati<m$ vHtk tk« School Medical Dcpartmcnt^Hot only is it 
neeesMry for the social worker to seek medical information from the 
school nurse and doctor but she should be on hand at all times to 
assist with any investigation of a family situation which they might 


8. State Agenoff Contaete^li is part of the duty of a school social 
worker to be familiar with State agendes and refer famine s who could 
use such services to them. 

It is noted that‘ when State funds are made available to school 
districts for partial support of certain pupil personnel workers. 
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those school personnel follow prescribed procedures resuectinir 
their functions. 

In Elgin, for example, the school district is reimbursed by the 
State up to $3,000 for each certified employee in the special edu- 
cation program. Thus, the director of child study, the social 
workers, and the speech correctionists in that system prepared 
periodic reports to the State regarding their activities, as did 
the psychometrists, and visiting teachers in Ann Arbor, and the 
psychologists and social workers in Robbin^ale. 

In Robbinadale, the director of special education requested each 
specialist to define his work area. At the time of the study, this 
process had not been completed. 

There were in addition to the comprehensive job descriptions 
found in West Hartford, Warren, Abington, and Ithaca, a variety 
of mimeographed handbooks describing the nature, purpose, and 
function of personnel in particular service areas. 

Arbor, a booklet entitled Soma Informotion Pertaining 
to Visiting Teacher Service on the Elementary Level describes 
the purposes of the visiting teacher service in the State of Mich- 
igan and details the functions of visiting teachers in the Ann 
Arbor public schools. 

A number of school systems had prepared manuals on school 
health policy and practices for distribution among the staff for 
purposes of orientation. In Ithaca, a manual for school nurse- 
teachers contains statements of policies and procedures in the 
system. One of the sections in the manual is entitled, “Areas 
of Responsibility for Health Service Personnel” and describes 
the relationships of the school nurse to school personnel and 
community agencies. 

Westfield had developed a publication entitled Handbook for 
the School Health Department which attempts to summarize the 
most important policies and procedures relating to school health 
services. The major part of the booklet deals with the functions 
of the school nurse and details her areas of responsibility. 

In Warren, a guidebook entitled Health Services sets forth 
health procedures to be followed by the school nurses. It is also 
designed to serve as a ready reference for teachers and parents in 
order to bring about a better understanding of the school health 
services. The duties of school nurses and procedures to be 
followed in carrying them out are discussed as n^ell as their r<^ 
lationship to other school personnel. 

The school health department in Ann Arbor has developed a 
handbook on all aspects of the health service, including pupil 
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health records and reports, staff meetings, relationships with 
other school personnel and community agencies. 

Elgin has issued a School Health PoUdes booklet for teachers 
for orientation purposes which covers physical examination upon 
entry, kindergarten, fifth and ninth grade; maintenance of in- 
dividual pupil health records; health teaching; and general 
inatructions regarding daily inspection of children for illness, 
ad min istration of screening tests, and so on. A manu al entitled 
Medical Standing Orders and Procedures for Elgin Public Schools 
was also prepared and includes procedures to be followed In the 
schools in case of accident, illness, and the like. 

SPECIALIST-PUPIL RATIOS AND CASELOADS 

The list of pupil personnel workers along with school enroll- 
ment by grade organization which appears in the table on page 14 
does not offer meaningful clues regarding either specialist-pupil 
ratios or caseloads. Indeed, it is extremely difficult to make 
meaningful comparisons among the specialists regarding these 
relationships since, as the previous section has shown, the duties 
and responsibilities of the specialists varied among the school 
systems under study. 

SPECIALIST-PUPIL RATIOS 

It was found that although the number of specialists and 
pupils is known in a given school system, it is extremely difficult 
to determine specialist-pupil ratios. Some of the factors which 
hinder such a comparison are. discussed in the section which 
follows. 

Special Education. — One of the reasons that specialist-pupil 
ratios are difficult to assess is that some specialists spend a por- 
tion of their time and efforts in the identification, placement, and 
evaluation of those students requiring special education pro- 
grams provided outside of the regular instructional program. It 
^ros found that school psychologists and, to a lesser degree, school 
social workers, r^larly spend a portion of their time providing 
services to exceptional children. 

State regulations in Westfield, for example, require a certified 
psyclmlogist to examine students before they may be admitted to 
special classes. School psychologists in Warren, Ann Arbor, 
It h aca, Abington, and West Hartford also assume this respon- 
sibility. In Elgin, the area psychologists, who are staff members 
of the State department of education, serve the schools in this 
capacity. 
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One of the psychologists in Abington devotes approximately 80 
percent of her time to testing children for the purpose of screen- 
ing them for special classes. In Ann Arbor, the psychometrists 
are specifically charged with carrying out this function in accord- 
ance with State law under a reimbursable program. The State, 
however, has permitted the Ann Arbor school oflkials to use ^ 
percent of the time of each of the two psjrchometrists for pro- 
viding service to ind^dual students exclusive of the special edu- 
cation program, 

State legislation'll^ vkiing for school social work programs 
stems from concern about the responsibility of the schools for the 
healthy , development of children. Broad legal r^ponslbility is 
established by law in some States, and participating school sys- 
tems are reimbursed a portion of the costs of the program. The 
States of Illinois and Michigan, for example, provide support for 
special education with biennial appropriations to implement the 
provisions of the program. 

In both Elgin and Ann Arbor there is special emphasis placed 
on identifying, diagnosing, and providing treatment for emotion- 
ally and socially maladjusted children whose problems are rooted 
in adverse home conditions or poor community environment 
These school systems participate in State programs and are re- 
imbursed a portion of the costs of main taininy school social work- 
ers on their staffs. 


AdminUtraHve duties.— Neither the director of guidance in 
Elgin nor the coordinator of curriculum and guidance in Abing- 
ton, carry a pupil load. They are responsible for providing pro- 
fessional supervision to personnel in their departments and co- 
ordinating their efforts. In Abington, the ‘director of nursing 
services spends 1 to 8 days each week providing direct service to 
the senior high school students. Her remaining time is spent 
coordinating the efforts of medical and health personnel for ^ 
school district. jfK 

The assistant director of pupil services in West Hartford sPlb 
one-fourth of her time administering and coordinating the town- 
wide testing program, one-fourth supervising the secondary school 
guidance program, and half her time giving direct service to stu- 
dents in her capacity as psychological consultant. 

In Westfield the senior psychologist who serves as director of 
special services spends 16 percttst of his time discharging admin- 
istrative responsibilities. 

Part-time speddtistsw — ^The attendance oflker in Ann Arbor 
teaches classes in the high school for a 2-hour period of a 7-period 
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day. In this school system all of the guidance counselors teach at 
least one class. 

In West Hartford the number of class periods devoted to coun- 
seling varies among the 24 part-time guidance counselors. The 
average number of periods set aside for counseling students is 
four in a 7-period day. One of the periods is for planning and, 
on the average, two periods are spent In teaching. The ratio of 
counselors to pupils ranges from 1 :238 in one of the high schdols 
to 1 :413 in one of the junior high schools. 

Overlapping of services.— Another factor that hinders an 
accurate assessment of specialist-pupil ratios is that, for purposes 
of classification in this study, each specialist was listed under one 
of the five disciplines. Yet, guidance counselors in one school 
system spend a portion of their time administering individual 
tests. School psychologists in two of the school sjrstems engaged 
in social case work; in another, a school social worker spent part 
of her time checking on suspected truants. 

If the functions performed by some of the specialists were 
prorated among the five service areas, part of the time of the 
attendance workers in Abington, Ithaca, and Warren would be 
listed under “social work services.” And, in the year in which 
the study was conducted, one-fourth of the time of a school social 
worker would be placed under "attendance services.” 

Lfitnitattons on referrals . — Still another difficulty which hamp- 
ers attempts to compare specialist-pupil ratios in the school 
systems under study is that in some districts, a high value is 
placed on intensive, individual, long-term diagnosis; in another, 
pupil personnel workers are encouraged to accept as many re- 
ferrals as they can manage. Such operational procedures reflect 
the point of view of the superintendent of schools, or that of the 
director of the pupil services, or the specialist himself. 

In one school system, for example, a director of pupil personnel 
services said: 

I have attempted to limit the number of eases seen bj the visiting 
teacher and to emphasize the thoroughness of child study by the school 
psychologists. Staff conferences on some of the eases and regular fol- 
lowups are designed to insure the type of thoroughness that I am 
seeking. 

Since school nurses and guidance counselors, unlike psychol- 
ogists and social workers, are engaged in regular, routine contacts 
with nearly all pupils for whom they are responsible, it rtight be 
useful to examine selected specialist-pupil ratios for these spe- 
cialistSi 

Elgin.— Tha six school nurses are assigned to a group of schools 
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in a particular pofiraphlcal area In order that the same nurse 
may be responsible for all the children in the same family in 
grades K-9. The dir^r of nursing f^rvice in this system is 
responsible for 826 ^pils in K-9. One of the six nurses is 
assigned to schools/located in a rapidly growing suburban area. 
Her student load^l,741 pupils in K-e— is relatively light in 
comparison with that of her colleagiies due to the heavy record- 
keeping duties she must assume as the result of the rapid growth 
and high turnover of the pupil population for which she is re- 
sponsible. Nurse-pupil ratios for the remaining nurses in Elgin 
were relatively uniform, ranging from 1 :1,962 for the nurse re- 
sponsible for grades 10—12, to 1 :2,263 for one of the nurses 
serving grades K-9. 

Abington . — Four nurses are assigned to K-6 with a nurse-pupil 
ratio ranging from 1:870 to 1:1,271: the nurse with the lowest 
pupil load also serves a day-care training center. In addition, 
two nurses are assigned to K-9, the nurse-pupil ratio for each 
is, respectively, 1 : 1,167 and 1:921 ; the nurse serving grades 7—9 
has 1,081 pupils. The director of the nursing service spends 1 to 
3 days each week serving grades 10-12, which has an enrollment 
of some 2,000 students ; she is aided by two nurses, one of whom 
is also responsible for more than 200 children in K-6. 

In this system, two nurses, each of whom have pupil loads of 
more than 800, service schools located in a relatively low socio- 
economic area where pupil needs are greater than in those schools 
served by two other K-6 nurses, who service over 1,000 pupils 
each. Travel distance, special assignments, and nurse preferences 
are factors which are taken into account by the director of school 
nursing in assigning nurses to schools. 

Robbinsdale.—The five school nurses assigned to K-6 schools 
and the nurse who services the senior high school are each re- 
sponsible for about 2,000 pupils. A nurse is assigned to each 
of the two junior high schools which have about 1,400 pupils in 
e^h building. 

Westfield , — The three K-6 nurses each served 2 to 4 schools 
with pupil load ranging from 1:1,000 to 1:1,724 children. One 
nurse served two junior high schools which had a total enroll- 
ment of 1,776 students, and the supervisor of nurses in this 
system had responsibility for grades 10-12, which had an en- 
rollment of 1,336 students. 

Ithaca . — Four nurses were responsible for schools enrolling 
grades K-6, another services grades 7-9, and a sixth is aligned 
to grades 9-12. These six nurses have a pupU load ranging from 
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960 for one of the K— 6 nurses to 1,700 for the nurse responsible 
for grades 9-12. 

Ann Arbor.— One nurse has responsibility for the senior high 
school with an enrollment of 2,000 students and also an elementary 
school with 612 pupils; another has nine elementary schools with 
a total of 2,677 students, and the remaining two nurses each has 
a junior high and five elementary schools totaling a little more 
than 8,000 students each. 

In the following section, guidance counselor-pupil ratios will 
be examined. 

Ithaca . — A full-time counselor serves each of the upper four 
grades, with the pupil load ranging from 296 students for the 
9th-grade counselor, who is the vice-principal in charge of guid- 
ance, to 440 for the 12th-grade counselor. Two full-time Mun- 
selors service grades 7, 8, and 9 in the junior high school. 

Ann Arbor . — In the high school two advisers are assigned to 
each grade, the average pupil load in the guidance service was 
1 :266 which includes in addition to the advisers, the contributions 
of the college consultant, vocational consultant, and visiting 
teacher assigned to the building; in the junior high schools, it 
was one counselor to 830 students. 

• Wectfield,— The four senior high ikAooI guidance counselors 
are responsible for 1,886 students, representing an overall ratio 
of 1 :342. In the two junior high schools, three counselors in one 
building were responsible for 860 students, a ratio of 1:287; 
and three counselors in another building had charge of 946 stu- 
dents, a counselor-pupil ratio of 1 :816. 

Robbinsdalc, In the three secondary schools, 9 counselors plus 
a teacher who devoted two-thirds of her time to counseling, were 
assigned to work with a combined enrollment of 4,781 students. 
In the high school a head counselor coordinated the work of her 
colleague which included four counselors and the teacher-coun- 
selor. The head counselor also spends 1 day of the week in each 
of the junior high schools to coordinate guidance activities and 
effect articulation between the junior and senior high schools. 
Two counselors were assigned to each of the two junior high 
school buildings. 

We$t Hartford , — ^There were varying patterns of counselor- 
pupil ratios in this school district In one of the two high schools, 
with an enrollment of 1,486 students, there is a full-time counselor 
and seven teacher counselors, one of whom spends 40 percent of 
his time in a counseling capacity; the remaining six counselors 
devote 67-70 percent of their time to this activity. The other 
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senior high school which has an en?bilment of 807 students Is 
served by one full-time counselor and four teacher counselors who 
devote 4/7 of their day, or 67 percent of their time, to counseling 
activities. In the four junior high schools with an enrollment 
ranging frorn 690 to 786, there are three to four - counselors in 
each building, one of whom serves as head counselor. The coun- 
seling activities of these specialists range from 34 to 85 percent 
of their total time. Two full-time counselors are assigned to 

each of the junior high school buildings with the largest enroll- 
ments. 

school district, the 28 counselors, 4 of whom have no 
teaching duties, are responsible for 4,968 secondary school stu- 
dents. The full-time equivalency of these counselors is 16.6; 
the districtwide ratio of o)unselors to pupils is 1 :320.' 

CASELOADS 

When asked to determine their caseloads, the school psychol- 
ogists and school social workers had some difficulty in arriving 
at a definitive number. The reasons given for this difficulty by 
the sp>ecialists points up some of the problems asso c i ate d with de- 
termining comparable caseloads of specialists in a discipline 
among school systems. 

A school social worker assigned to the secondary schools said: 

I do much raoro coIUboratiro work with [gaidjinc*] coonMlon, 
p»ychol<viito, and norMO than do th« aodal workers rasponaibls for 
^ alunentary rrsdM. ActuaUjr I raraljr aMoms full rssponsihilitr 
for a particular pupil probism, but I an actirs in hundrsds of ctam 
where I am an adjunct to the teacher, or some other specialisL 

In another school system, a social worker serving the ele- 
mentary grades stated: 

1 see between 16 and 20 children on a rsfular each month. 

S«ne problems can be solved in two or three contacts and then termi- 
nated; others require (mly one interview. 

In still another school district, a social worker who has re- 
sponsibility for pupils in K— 12 said the following about her 
caseload: 

I see about 40 famUies on a regular basis in a supportive role. During 

a given year, I have seen or counseled with approximately 200 to 226 
children who had varying degrees of disturbance. My con t ac t s « ni»?n de 
work with youth gangs Involving group therapy. 

A school social worker in another school district who also has 
responsibility for pupils in K-12 described her caseload as 
follows: 

1 ^ contacts. To be suxe^ 

I did not see each of these pupils on a regularly 
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of the Mriooe ones, of eoane, I mo erenr week. All I oa do b htt 
the hi^ point*. 

The responses by some of the school psychologists also reflected 
concern about the impossibility of providing adequate attention 
to all cases referred which gave rise to difliculty in determining- 
the number of cases handled du ring the year. 

One of the four psychologists In a school district said : 

I do littlo direct, long-term cooneeling bocaoso of tho great nombar* 
of children to be Mired. Although thera aro manj atudants who 
need to bo referred to the countjr child study clinic, they have a 10- to 
12-month waiting list So wa do what wa can — what wa feel most ba 
don* — bera at the schooL Under thoaa conditiona wa do not function 
aa we perceive our role aa school psychologists. 

This psychologist further stated that she has contact with be- 
tween 200 to 800 children each year. She stated that some pupils 
are seen only once, others as many as 16 times. Each of the 
psychologists in this system was working with six or seven pupils 
on an intensive basis. 


CHAPTER IV 

Administration of Pupil Personnel Services 

•yHE CHIEF SCHOOL EXECUTIVE is responsible for the 
A sound sdministration of the pupil personnel service program 
in his school system. Through his efforts, the work of the spe- 
cialists is facilitated by effective coordination of their activities 
within the school system as well as by cooperative relationships 
between them and appropriate professional personnel in the 
community; 

In the school systems under study, what provisions were *" sd e 
for the identification of pupils in need of specialized services? 
Who Initiated the referral, and at what administrative level were 
the referrals screened? What types of referral forms were used 
and how were pupil records maintained? How did the spe- 
cialists maintain lines of communication with each other in order 
to avoid wasteful duplication of effort and overlapping of serv- 
ices? How were the resources of the community agencies and 
institutions utilized? These and related problems will be ex- 
plored in this chapter. 

ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITIES 
AND PRACTICES 

Typically, pupil personnel workers do not begin on their own 
initiative to work with pupils in need of their services. The re- 
ferral process is an important and necessary part of the admin- 
istration of pupil personnel services. Without this initial step, 
which is simply the means by which the specialists in the various 
disciplines are notified about a pupil in need of specialized atten- 
tion, services could not be effectively provided when and where 
they are needed. 

INITIATION OF REFERRALS 

The classroom teacher is the key agent in the instructional 
process. It is she who maintains regular and sustained relations 
with the pupils for whom she is responsible; In this capacity she 
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is in the most advantageous position in the school system to 
idenmy pupils who are not realizing their opportunities for 
maximum growth in the educational setting. 

In the school systems under study the classroom teacher was 
the chief source of initial referrals. When in her judgment a 
pupil needed the kind of help she could not provide, she brought 
the problem to the attention of a pupil personnel worker through 

the channel pi^ovided by the organizational structure in her 
school. 

Secondary school guidance counselors and school nurses are 
engaged in regular, routine contacts with a large number of 
pupils. In some school systems, as pointed out earlier in this 
study, guidance counselors responsible for a particular grade 
Iwd, conducted at least one “unhurried” interview each year 
Witt individual pupils. School nurses under State regulations 
participated in and supervised annual health examinations of 
pupils in specified grades. Some of the pupils in need of special 
attention were identified through such contacts. Also, by care- 
' fully examining group test scores, some school psychologists dis- 
covered pupils who deviated markedly from the normal and who 
required individual attention. 

Typically, when a referral was made by a parent directly to 
tte Khrol specialist, he held a conference with the principal and 
tte teacher of the pupil before proceeding to diagnose the prob- 
lem. Also, numerous contacts were initiated, both by professional 
persons in private practice and staff, members of coirffnunity 
agencies, to school specialists for the purpose of soliciting further 
information about a pupil under treatment. Often, arrange- 
ments for cooperative responsibility for the pupil were decid^ 

upon between school specialists and professional personnel in thA 
community. \ 

As previously stated, the bulk of initial referrals come from the 
cl^room teacher. How does she bring a problem to the attention 
of specialists on the school staff who are in a position to make an 
^aluation and provide remedial services to the individual pupil 
in need of them? The procedures used by the various school 
systems for screening referrals, assigning staff speciaUsts when 
a c^ is activated, promoting staff collaboration on cases, and 
making referrals to community agencies, were dependent, for the 
most pa^ on the nature of the administrative organization of 
the pupil personnel services as outlined in chapter III. 

Typically, the referral made by the classroom teacher in the 
elementary schools was screened, or cleared, by the school prin- 
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cipaJ. The principalJncoMdtation with the teacher, determined 

whethw a problem referred by the teacher could be handled at the 
school level, or whether a referral should be made to a pupil per- 
sonnel worker, i' 

In those school systems where a specialist visited designated 
schools on a regularly scheduled basis, preliminary conferences 
were held between the specialist and the principal to determine 
whethCT the problem referred by the teacher required intensive 
investigation and direct service to the child or whether the case 
called for consultation and supportive work with the teacher 
Informal procedures of referral prevailed compared with school 
systems in which the specialist’s base of operations was the 
central ofRce. In the latter type of organizational structure, 
referral forms were employed. 

In the s^ndary schools, the guidance counselors typicaUy 
served a liaison role between teachers and the other pupil person- 
nel workers. In the elementary schools, on the other hand, the 
building principal worked closely and actively with the pupil per- 

roni^l workers, serving as liaison agent between them and the 
teacher. 


SCREENING OF REFERRALS 

j personnel organizational structures 

described in chapter lU, referrals originated at the building level 
m a similar manner, but the organizational framework determined 
the Mtiwe of the screening process after the classroom teach«I> 
identifi^ a pupil in need of specialized help. The screening of 
r^ewals directed to school social workers and school psychol- 
^ discussed in the section which foUows since those 
siifcialists are typically housed in a central office, whereas the 
guidance counselors and school nurses maintain offices in school 
buildings, have relatively close and continuing contacts with 

^hers, and accept referrals from them on a rather informal 
basis. 

Organization under a Director . — ^Referral forms in both War- 
ren Md Wert Hartford are forwarded from the individual schools 
to the department of pupil personnel services. The referrals are 
scr^n^ by a secretary and routed in accordance with established 
policy in those school systems. In Warren, the department sec- 

of the referral form, checks the central file 
to determine whether a specialist has previously worked with the 
pupil. If such a record exists, the file number is retained and the 
records attached to the referral form and routed to the di- 
rector who makes assignments to psychologists and the social 
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worker. Those personnel, as noted in chapter III, are not as- 
signed to particular school buildings. 

In West Hartford, the department secretary routinely for- 
wards the referral sheet to the psychological consultant assi g n ed 
to the school building from which the referral originated. 

In both school 83rstems, the teachers refer pupils with lAAr ning 
difficulties and emotional or social maladjustment to the secondary 
school guidance counselors. The guidance counselor typically dis- 
cusses the problem with the teacher; if specialized help is indi- 
cated, the form is sent to the principal. Cases cannot be activated 
unless his signature appears on the referral form. 

Pupils who manifest difficulties which seetfl to call for discipli- 
nary action, such as truancy, tardiness, and' unexcused absences, 
are referred to the assistant principal. 

At the elementary level in these school systems, the principals 
screen the referrals which are sent directly to him by clateroom 
teachers. The referral procedure is described by an elementary 
school principal in West Hartford as follows: 

When the teacher comes in to discuss s pnpU diflOcnltp, wo t wi k it 
over and often bring in the parent, and we try to determine courses of 
action which might alleviate the difficulty. More than 60 percent of 
the time, we can take care of the problem here. When we feel that we 
cannot handle the matter ourselves, we make out a referral form for 
the attention of the psychological consultant Indicating that we now 
want him to work with us. 

(^ganuatim Under an Aeeiatant Superintendent—JhaignAted 
sp^ialists in the three school systems where pupil personnel 
services were organized under an assistant superintendent for 
instruction assumed responsibility for processing referrals at the 
secondary level. 

The director of tests and measurements in Ithaca accepted re- 
ferrals from the secondary school counselors and made assign- 
ments to the two psychologists on the staff, whereas in Robbine^ 
dale the head guidance counselor discharg^ this responsibility. 
The head counselor served as the control agent for referrals and 
maintained a running record of cases screened by her which were 
assigned to the school psychologists and the social workers through 
cooperative procedures to be discussed. 

In the remaining school district where this organizational 
pattern is maintained, a special effort is made to screen cases at 
the point of referral by designating the school principal at both 
elementary and secondary levels as the coordinator of the spe- 
cialists after a case has been activated. In commenting on this 
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administrative procedure, the assisUnt superintendent in Am 
Arbor said ; 

MhMl principal ia responsible for the forward motion of eases, 
^i^y he works with key menders of the special staff in addition 
to others auxiliary to the case. The specialists are active agents under 
the eooMination of the principal. The specialists and principal decide 
^pmtively when a point has been reached where a case may be 

When a principal receives a completed referral form from the 
teacher, he reviews the cumulative folder which is kept by the 
classroom teachers, and the health folder maintained by the school 
nurses. If there is no recent or comprehensive data on test 
^rw, he sends a request for individual testing to a psychometrist 
He also contacts the visiting teacher assigned to his building who 
proceeds to collect information on home background, parental at- 
titudes, and the like. 

In the sei(ior high school, the principal works closely with the 
visiting teacher assigned to his building. This person, as de- 
^bed in chapter III, is called a special consultant, and is housed 
in an oflace in the high school building which is part of a suite of 
onices occupied by the guidance counselors. 

Other Orffanizational Patterns.— In the three remaining school 
systems, specialists in various disciplines at the secondary level 
assumed responsibility for screening referrals and cooperatively 
determined assignment of cases in consultation with their col- 
leagues in other disciplines. 

The director of nursing services assumed this responsibility 
in Abington; in Elgin, the supervisor of social work services was 
the agent who carried out this function; and in Westfield, it was 
the senior psychologist. 

In Westfield, the psychologists and the social worker are housed 
in a suite of oflices and work in close and continuous association 
in screening referrals and accepting assignments. 

^ the table on page 14 shows, Abington does not have school 
social workers on its staff. When home visitations are deemed 
necessary toproper undersUnding of a pupil, this function is 
performed bj^ither the home and school visitor, who also serves 
as director of child accounting, or the school nurses with whom 
this specialist works in close association. Needs of this nature 
are determined through case conferences. 

In Slgin which had no staff psychologist, the supervisor of 
social work services works closely with the director of child study 
and together they determine whether or not a child should be 
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given some tests. Such requests were made to the area psychol- 
ogist responsible for the Elgin schools. 

It is seen, then, that where a school psychologist or a school 
social worker were not employed by a school system, the activity 
was performed by either an existing staff specialist or a pro- 
fessional person outside the school who provided such services. 
It is also seen that a pupil personnel worker who coordinated the 
efforts of specialists in at least two disciplines was the responsible 
agent for screeniug referrals beyond the building level. The re- 
ferrals were made directly to that speciaUst, whether he was 
located in a central office, as in Elgin and Westfield, or maintained 
an office in the senior high school building, as in Abington. 

REFERRAL AND RECORDKEEPING FORMS 

In the school systems under study, referral and recordkeeping 
forms were used in order to systematiie and facilitate the pro- 
vision of specialized services to individual pupils. These forms 
varied considerably among the school systems in both format and 
use. 

TYPES OF REFERRAL FORMS 

Referr^ forms were not uniform among the eight school sys- 
tems in either the type or extent of information requested. Some 
school systems used brief single sheet referral formg which re- 
quired identifying information concerning the pupil, together with 
a brief statement of the problem as seen by the teacher. Other 
referral forms consisting of several pages requested detailed in- 
formation on the pupil and the nature of his problem. 

One of the simplest referral sheets employed in the school 
aystems under study was an 8 by 6-inch form used in West Hart- 
ford. y This form requires the referral agent to supply standard 
information about the pupil; naihe, age, home address, school, 
grade, and parent's name. A box in the upper right-hand comer 
of the form contains the following directions for appropriate 
check: ''Attention of medical service, speech and hearing, guid- 
ance service, reading." About two-fifths of the space on this 
form is blank so that the referral agent may briefly describe the 
reason for the referral. 

The form is completed in triplicate^ one copy is kept by the 
principal and two are forwarded to the department of pupil serv- 
ices. Both the teacher and the principal must sign the form 
before a case is ofllcially activated. 
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This referral form is also printed on different color paper for 
use by staff specialists to request aid from each pther. The col- 
ored copy is used to insure prompt attention from a specialist in 
another discipline when such aid is needed. 

When a referral is made to the department by a parent, local 
physician, or a staff member of a community agency, a referral 
form is completed and signed by the specialist to whom the re- 
ferral was made. The name of the person or agency is indicated 
under the heading: “Person making referral.” In such cases, 
the principal of the school in which the pupil is enroll^ is in- 
formed of the referral by the specialist. 

Robbinsdale also employs a brief referral form. The single 
page form is used by teachers to transmit information on a 
pupil to a specialist, and to request specialized help. This re- 
ferral slip has space for the referral source to briefly describe 
the nature of the problem. It also requests rudimentary infor- 
mation about the pupil, and requires the principal's signature. 

The referral form used in Warren is a single 8% by 11-inch 
sheet entitled “Request for Child Study or Individual Psychologi- 
cal Examination.” It contains directions for the teacher to state 
the problem in specific terms and reminds her that “urgency will 
be determined by completeness of request” 

An example of a more detailed referral form is that used in 
thaca. It consists of a cover sheet with directions for use and 
a s^ for the signature of the principal, followed by five pages 
to be completed, by the teacher. The requested information in- 
clude an account of homo environment, physical condition of the 
pupil, sch(»l progress, and personal adjustment In addition, 
the teacher is encouraged to list specific questions she would like 
angered in reference to the pupil referred. 'The form in this 
school system serves as a formal request of record, and is also 
used as an information sheet to faciUtate the process of evaluation. 

The reason given by school personnel for using simplified re- 
f^al forms is that a detailed analysis of a pupil's problem by 
a teMher may unduly influence the evaluation to be made by the 
specialist Also, a simple form encourages the teacher to ask for 
specialized help and placM the burden for investigation of the 
source of the pupil's problem upon the specialist 
Otlw school personnel looked with favor on referral forms 
i^uiring considerable pupil data and information because it 
tended to discourage the teacher from making unnecessary re- 
ferrals. In addition, it was argued, the existence of detailed 
forms compelled the teacher to reconsider the in*m»er in which 
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she handled a pupil’s problem and led her to employ other methods 
in the classroom which might remedy the difficulty. Also, by pre- 
paring a rather elaborate referral form the teacher was com- 
mitted to followup the progress being made by the pupil in dif- 
Acuity by maintaining continuous contacts with the specialist, or 
specialists, assigned to the case. 

There seemed to be no relationship between type of referral 
form used and the administrative organization of the pupil per- 
sonnel services. It is noted, however, that simpliAed forms were 
used in the two school systems in which pupil personnel services 
were organized under a director. In one of these systems, a 
more detailed referral form, in use at an earlier period, was 
abandoned. 

MAINTENANCE OF PUPIL RECORDS 

If effective pupil personnel services are ^ be provided individ- 
ual pupils in need of specialized help, recorded information con- 
cerning such factors as educational achievement, attitudes, apti- 
tudes, abilities, family relationships, his physical, mental, and 
emotional health, and other pertinent characteristics, must be 
available in cumulative form. In order to be of maximum use- 
fulness, such records must be kept current and the data care- 
fully interpreted by the pupil personnel specialist. 

All of the school systems maintained individual cumulative 
folders on pupils, which usually included evaluations prepared 
by specialists. Typically, these reports were sent to the principal 
who shared it with those school personnel in the building who 
had an active interest in the pupil’s problem. 

Some provision was also made |n all the school systems for 
maintenance of conAdential information respecting a pupil which 
was not included in the evaluations. Such information was 
usually kept in recorded form under lock and key in the Ales of 
the specialist. It was given to the principal and, at the discretion 
of both specialist and principal, to the classroom teacher directly 
concerned with the progress of the case. 

Individual health records were maintained and kept current 
by the school nurses. These records were made available to spe- 
cialists upon request when they were engaged in diagnosing a 
pupil problem. 

In those school systems where ^he pupil personnel specialists 
were housed in a suite of rooms in a central office building, a 
master pupil Ale was maintained by the specialists for ready 
reference. 
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Central files for individual pupils whose problems had been 
diagnosed and in whose behalf subsequent action had been taken 
were maintained in Warren, West Hartford, and Ann Arbor. 

In Warren, the individual pupil folders are fil^by case num- 
her which is retained by the pupil if his case is reopened. When 
the evaluation is typed in final form, a small card with essential 
identifying information is filed separately by case number for 
thumbnail reference purposes. 

Both the psychologists and the social worker prepare evalua- 
tions in triplicate in this school district. The original is sent to 
the Mhool, one copy is filed by the specialist, and a copy is held 
in the event a school staff member or an authorized professional 
worker outside the school, requests and needs the information. 

The copy sent to the school principal is stored in a vault in his 
outer office. 

In other school systems the records of senior high school stu- 
dente are maintained in a vault located near the high school prin- 
cmal s office. Pupil personnel workers, teachers, and other au- 
thoriMd school personnel have access to the individual folders 
which are cumulative, usually beginning with primary grades 
Individual pupil records are maintained in this manner in the 
Robbinsdale senior high school. Each folder contains a face 

sheet on which contacts made with a pupil by a specialist are 
recorded. 

In this school system, the specialists make a record of the nature 
and disposition of the pupil problem, and send it to the guidance 
counselor who includes the information on the face sheet The 
coun^lor then sends a notice to the pupil's teacher informing 
her ^at new information has been placed in the pupil's folder 
which may be useful to her. 

COOPERATIVE STAFF RELATIONS 

Pupil personnel workers cannot provide effective services with- 
out the help of other specialists on the school staff. In a largo 
number of cases, they share responsibility for assisting pupils. 

A clear understanding of the functions of each specialist by the 
others is essential, since all are working toward a common goal. 

Althought each of the pupil personnel workers has a unique 
contribution to make in adjusting the child in need of assistance 
some activities may be common to aU of the disciplines. It has 
l^n indicated earlier in this chapter that the functions of spe- 
cialists in the various disciplines frequently duplicated activites 
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performed by another worker. Typically, reduction of wasteful 
duplication of effort was achieved through various types of or- 
ganized cooperative efforts by specialists within a discipline and 
among specialists in two or more service areas. 

The director of a pupil personnel program in one of the school 
systems said: 

I don’t think it’s possiblo to prevent overUpping from Uldng place 
among these services. What is needed is to have these spedaUsU work 
in teams and decide among themselves who should carry major re- 
sponsibility in dealing with a cue and what types of supplementary 
senriee other ipocUtUste can contribute. 

- A specialist with administrative responsibilities in another 
school system said : 

^e work together as a team. There is UtUe fear here of stepping 
on sgmeone else’s toes. You do the job if you think you can do it or if 
you are closest to the problem. If you feel that another pupil personnel 
worker can do the job better, or is available, then you ask 

In the school systems under study, there were two types of 
regularly scheduled meetings which were attended by several of 
the pupil personnel workers from the various disciplines: case 
conferences, for the purpose of pooling information, deciding on 
disposition of the problem which had been referred, assigning the 
case to a worker, and deciding on some cooperative approach in 
adjusting the pupil problem; and periodic meetings which were 
held to review policy and examine operational procedures?* These 
meetings were designed to increaM the volume of communication 
among pupil personnel workers in order to avoid or minimize 
wasteful duplication of services. 

CASE CONFERENCES 

Case conferences were held at all school levels during school 
time and, typically, were attended by two or more specialists, the 
school principal; frequently the teacher who was immediately in- 
volved; and in some systems, by an outside consultant, usually a 
psychiatrist 

Thes e me etings were chaired by the director of pupil services 
in one si^stem, a head guidance coun^or in another, and a di- 
rector of nursing services in still another school district TTie 
senior member of the psychological staff chaired the meetings in 
one of the eight school districts, and in another, it was the super- 
visor of social work services. 

The case conference may be held at specified times each week, 
as in Robbinsdale and Elgin; or as the need arises, as in Ann 
Arbor. Such conferences are held each month in Abington and 
twice each month in Warren. 
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Week^ 2-hour conferences In Robbinedale ore chaired by the 
head guidance counselor. These meetings are attended by prin- 
ci^ the psKhoIogists, and social workers serving secondary 

counselor sUM 

e^gies of the stalf by evaluating cases in terms of degree of 

“ft ?“**”““*»•" These meetings were a£ used 
!® psychologist and social worker an opportunity to re- 

S^tiS.““ * ®*®* to them at an earlier 

«i .f m “Ch week in this school system 

Z The specialists come to 

me meetup after having made an evaluation following a re- 
ferral arat to them by the principal During these meetings 
proiw disposition of the case, is determined. Frequently the 
spwidisU collaborate in providing remedial servteS, each* con- 
tributing his special skills. 

“®® “"'“T'®* <” Elgin are also held in the high 
HiH^' tn 1 by the director of guidance. In^- 

guidance counselors, principal, and teacher, a psy- 

I?** ”®”‘*^ ‘be community is in 

attendance, serving as a consultant to the staff. 

A psj^^Wc wnsultant is also present at the case conferences 

hv thf ?*“* ““b “®”*b- The meetings, chaired 

by the dire^r of nursing services, are attended by the guidance 

«^<bmce and curriculum, a^S^ 
ogist, and the teacher directly involved. 

In toe dia^osis of problems at these conferences, toe school 
wd school nurses provide medical data on somatic 
wmplaints that may be useful in diagnosis. School nurses, who 

^sits to toe home, contribute infor- 
matton on home environment and family conditions. Personnel 
fi^dance department contribute to toe informaUon pool by 
sharing data on counseUng experiences and discussing levels of 
J^emlc acWevement and placement in grade, based on group 
Psychologi^ contribute information on results ofin- 
dmdual tests, and teachers offer observations on classroom be- 
havior, academic performance, and the like. 

E«h viritiu. te«her lum . 2-hour 
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In El^n, the director of the child study clinic in the community 
attends the weekly conferences of the social work staff, serving 
as a consultant. In turn, whenever the weekly diagnostic meet- 
ings at the clinic involve an Elgin pupil, the school social workers 
are invited to participate in the conference. 

REGULARLY SCHEDULED MEETINGS 

Many types of regularly scheduled meetings were held among 
specialists in a particular discipline, and among those in two or 
more service areas. Also, group meetings with a broad repre- 
sentation of pupil personnel specialists were held, usually once 
a month. 

Scheduled meetings of specialists within a discipline to discuss 
mutual problems were common. Biweekly meetings of school 
nurses in Elgin were organized and chaired by the director of 
the nursing service. In Westfield, each Tuesday morning prior 
to the beginning of the school day, the four senior high school 
guidance counselors meet with the two assistant principals for 
the purpose of coordinating their activities and reviewing current 
practices. 

The junior high and senior high school class advisors in Ann 
Arbor meet each month to discuss mutual problems and to im- 
prove articulation between the schools in providing guidance 
services. These meetings are chaired by the assistant principal 
in charge of guidance at the senior high school. The visiting 
teachers in this school system meet regularly as a group once a 
month in order to discuss procedures r^arding remedial services 
for children with severe emotional promems. 

In this school system, the visiting teachers also confer regularly 
with the psychometrists who have an adjoining ofiUce, an example ^ 
of another type of regularly scheduled meeting composed of spe- 
cialists from two or more disciplines. 

Other meetings of this nature include weekly staff meetings in 
Abington where the coordinator of curriculum and guidance in 
the senior high school serves as chairman. These meetings are 
attended by guidance counselors, the director of the nursing serv- 
ice, and the psychologist assigned to the high school. The purpose 
of these meetings is to review and appraise current services and 
determine ways in which they may be improved. 

In Ann Arbor, Thursday afternoons are set aside in order that 
the psychometrists, visiting teachers, and nurses may share in- i 
formation, hold case conferences and meet with teachers. 

The third type of regularly scheduled conferences include all. 
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or nearly all, of the pupil personnel workers on the school staff. 
Such meetings are held in Warren, with the director of pupil 
personnel ser^ces acUng as chairman; in Ithaca under the vice- 
principal m charge of guidance; and in Weatfleld, where meetings 
are chaired by the senior psychologist. 

In Ithaca, the pupil i^rsonnel committee meeta monthly. Spe- 
cialists from each discipline are represented on the committee 
The purpose of these meetings is to share information on current 
activities Uking place in each service area and to seek methods 
of improving the services. 

OTHER COOPERATIVE EFFORTS 

In addition to the case conferences and the regularly scheduled 
meetings, other types of cooperative efforts among the specialists 
were promoted to improve their competencies and give them new 
underaUnding of the part they play in providing individual aa- 
sistanc<Bto pupils in need. 

In Itha<^, the school physician meets with the school nurses 
each month jor planning and for inservice education The pro- 
jn-ara often includes tolka by local health specialists who emphasiie 

the value of recognizing symptoms which may lead to serious ill- 
ness or physical impairment. 

In this system, the school superintendent requested the State 
^partment of Education to approve a course to be taught by the 
dir^tor of elementary guidance for 2 credit hours which a teacher 
on the school staff could apply to recertification. 

WMt Ha^ord also promoted inservice education through a 
lo^lly administered course. The psychiatric consultant to the 
schwl district provides a 16-week course in child psychology for 
guidanre personnel and new teachers. He discusses with them 
such subjMts as school phobias, defense mechanisms, and with- 
drawal. Several weeks of the course are spent on the psychology 
of the growing child. ^ ^ 

Ann Arbor sponsors a summer workshop for the high school 
guidance committee. Resource persons are invited from nearby 

universities and discuss various aspects of guidance and coun- 
seiing. 


system, the psychometrists and social workers 
meet with the high school teachers twice each year to present a 
case study in detail respecting a pupil who had been previously 
refen^ and helped by staff specialists. The pupil diflSculty 
may be withdrawal, aggressiveness, school phobia, or related 
emotional or social maladjustments. 
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Tbe purpose of these meetiiigs is to enooursge tesclMn to 
beeome aware of the mental health problems of pupils; to help 
them understand the part she can play in prev en tive men tsl 
illness. The presentations are also designed to aid her in pro- 
moting the mental health of her pupils. In reference to these 
presentations, one of the visiting teachers commented: ‘There is 
always a burst of referrals from teachers following such 
meetings.** 

In Robbinsdale, as a servira to teachers, the social workers 
identified seven classifications of student problems and distributed 
the list to teachers. These problems are listed under the folk>wlng 
categories: academic, emotional, vocational, family, behavioral, 
attendance, and unclassifiable. In this list, a suggested 
tion for “mnotional** |)roblems includes such symptoins for the 
teacher to recognize and report as: overaggressive behavior, 
pupils having persistent confiict with authority or with other chU ’ 
dren; pupils who steal; and serious discipline problem. 

It is made clear to the person initiating the referral that the 
classification code he pots down on the referral sheet does not 
necMsarily refiect the type of problem which exists since informa- 
tion on the situation compiled by the social worker may alter the 
diagnosis. 

In addition to the organized and systmnatic contacts described 
above, informal consultations between teacher and specialist were 
encouraged by school administrators. ‘ There were many cases, 
for example, where teachers met with a specialist during the noon 
hour to discuss a minor pupil problem or report progress of a 
pupil who had been previously referred. 

♦ 

USE OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES 

Despite the rapid growth of the pupil persoimel staff which 
has taken place in recent years, the school is not suffldent unto 
itself in providing spedaUzed services to pupils in need. As 
pointed out in chapter II of this study, community agencies and 
other resources outside the school were widely used by the pupil 
personnel specialists ^ the school systems under study. 

SCHOOL REFERRAL AGENT 

In Ithaca and Abingtoa ^here there were no social workers 
on the school staff, the guidance connselors served as tlw school 
referral agent. In West Hartford, this function was performed 
by the psychological consultants. 
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specialists and the school social workers In the other 
school systems maintained continaing contacts with staff members 
of community agencies. Several of these pupil personnel work* 
ers served on the board of directors of these agencies, and, as 
Indicted In chapter II, they also represented the school on com- 
munity councils consisting of staff members from various com- 
munity agencies. 

aystems which employed social workers, the re- 
sponsibility of those specialists for maintaining contacts with 
immunity agencies was usually clear and unmistakable. In 
Warren, for example, an administrative staff bulletin entitled, 
Tolley Covering Referrals to Community Social Agencies*" out- 
lines responsibility for referral procedures. 

The buUetln emphasizes the merits of the team approach in 
determining whether a referral to an outside agency is desirable 
and to whom It should be made. It stipulates that “the school 
social worker is designated the single channel for referral to the 
social agencies.** 

It should be noted that the school referral agent, in most cases, 
referrals directly to the community agency. He 
Wc^ contacts the parents of the pupil in need of specialized 
hrip in order to appraise them of the kind of assistance avail- 
able to the community. The parents are then encouraged to make 
the iidtial contact with the agency. This contact is followed by 
a con^uing working reUtionship between the school and com- 
specialists which includes shying pupil records, con- 
sultatione, exchanging progress reports, and the lika 
Anothtf characteristic of the referral process from Mhool to 
community resource is that referrals to community welfare 
ag^es were typically made by specialists In one or more dis- 
cipU]^ on a rather informal basis. Community resource which 
provided clothing, eyeglasses, or other essentials to indigent pupils 

were contacted by school nurses, guidance counselors, or attend- 
ance oflSeers. 

However, referrals to such agencies as child guidance clinics, 
h^itals, institutions of higher learning, and other resources 
wh^rofesslonal personnel provide highly specialized diagnosis 

s^treatment were made by a schMl social worker or psychol- 
ogisL 

to West Hartford, for example, guidance counselors and nurses 

”^!ir****?v®®“***** welfare agendas, boys’ clubs, church 
sMl^es, the YMCA, and similar groups which could provide 
clothing, recreational opportunities, and related services. How- 
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ever, the psychological consultants served as liaison agents 
between personnel in community social agencies and school per- 
sonnel. These pupil personnel workers assumed responsibility for 
interpreting changes in pupil behavior to the professional staff 
members in community agencies. ' 

SCHOODCOMMUNITY COOPERATION 

Depending on the nature of a case, the school assumed major 
responsibility and a community resource supported its efforts ; in 
other situations, these roles were reversed. Typically, staff mem- 
bers of community agencies did not close a case referred by the 
school until a thorough evaluation had been made in cooperation 
with school specialists. Confidential information was shared 
Iwtween school and community under carefully observed restric- 
tions by both parties. 

The reciprocal nature of school and community efforts in pro- 
viding specialized services to pupils in need of them is seen in 
the following examples. 

Guidance counselors .and a psychiatrist at the county mental 
health clinic in Ithaca maintain close and continuing relations. 
The psychiatrist at the clinic spends a half day each month with 
the guidance counselors, serving as a consultant. During these 
conferences the more severe pupil problems which have been re- 
ferred to the counselors are screened. Guidance counselors in 
turn visit the clinic periodically to confer with social workers on 
the progress taking place with students previously referred for 
diagnosis and treatment. 

The clinic makes provision for pupil personnel workers to dis- 
cuss specific student problems at length with the entire staff and 
also invites representatives from community agencies who may 
be able to contribute needed services which will facilitate the 
pupil's adjustment. Staff members of the clinic have prepared a 
list of symptoms for school personnel to help them identify a pupil 
who may be in need of special assistance. 

In Elgin, the school social workers meet annually with staff 
members of the community mental health clinic for the purpose 
of reviewing policy and procedures. In ac'dition, the school social 
workers attend the weekly diagnostic staff conferences at the clinic 
when an Elgin school child is the subject of the diagnosis. The 
executive director of the clinic frequently attends the weekly case 
conference of the school social workers, serving as a consultant 
to the staff. 



CHAPTER V 


Administrative Leadership and 
Pupil Personnel Services 

I T IS THE responsibility of the chief school administrator to 
develop among the instructional staff a common concern for 
the individual pupil’s physical well-being, his emotional stability, 
and his social attitudes since the efficiency with which a pupil uses 
his mental capabilities is dependent upon these and related con- 
ditions. 

The tasks of the school administrator who is committed to in- 
dividualizing instruction in the face of a broadening spectrum of 
pupil diversity both multiply and become more complex. Yet, 
probably nothing he does is of more critical importance than 
nurturing the growth and development of pupil personnel services. 
Effective pupil personnel services programs do not develop by chance 
no matter bow good the intentions of all concerned. Such services re- 
quire careful planning, execution and evaluation else they will be of 
little more value to the pupils being served than a program of incidental 
activities. An effective program is an impossibility unless it is well- 
organized, and appropriately supervised and thoroughly evaluated. A 
program of this kind calls for nothing short of careful and thoughtful 
administration.* 

DETERMINING PUPIL NEEDS 

Attempts to determine the adequacy of diagnostic and remedial 
services to pupils whose physical, emotional, or social difficulties 
interfere with their attendance, learning, or normal social de- 
velopment requires evaluation of existing pupil needs. The fol- 
lowing selected descriptions of studies undertaken by local school 
systems to appraise the nature and extent of pupil needs which 
led to the establishment, growth, or modification of one or more 
pupil personnel services suggests the vital part assumed by school 
superintendents in the growth and development of these services. 


>B«]niK>Dd ■. Hatch Boford BUOcr. AdminbtraUon of Gnldonco ScrrtcM. New York, 
Prentteo-HaU. Inc.. 1958. p. 12Z-I2S. 
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Ann Arftor.— The teaching staff under the direction of the 
assistant superintendent for instruction cooperated with the 
Special Education Department in the office of the county super- 
intendent in conducting a survey of children who manifested phys- 
ical, emotional, or mmtal maladjustment which hindered their 
learning or social relations. The assistant superintendent ob- 
served that the study, conducted in 1969, “grew out of a recur- 
ring sense of need to obtain a measure of the claims for special- 
ized services in all areas in which handicapping factors amonv 
pupils exist.'" 

In appraising individual students, classroom teachers were sup- 
plied with a questionnaire guide which classified atypical be- 
havior into school factors (e.g., attendance, behavior, scholar- 
ships physical factors (fatigue, hearing, neurological disorder), 
and home factors (broken home, cultural conflict, neglect). The 
guides were then reviewed by principals and visiting teachers 
who conferred with individual teachers. The survey findings 
which produced a definition of pupil needs over a wide range of 
urgency, totaled 10 percent of the student population. 

As a result of the survey, the needs of pupils for specialized 
services were reviewed in terms of the existing services. This 
appraisal led to a proposal for providing improved coordination 
of the services through the addition of a supervisory specialist, 
and a reappraisal of the adequacy of the current number of spe- 
cialists on the staff to meet pupil needs. 

West Hartford . — ^In 1948, the Greater Hartford Community 
Council conducted a survey of the school health program in West 
Hartford. A physician from a nearby university was employed 
to survey the program. He submitted the following recommen- 
dations to improve and expand the school health program: 

1. A planning group should be organised to study school health service 
and heaith education activities and to recommend desirable improve- 
ments, including maintenance of close coordination with the health 
department. 

2. A broad, comprehensive high school health education program 
should be inaugurated. 

8. Increased medical service should be provided eo as to possible 
better health examinations. 

4. Increased nursing service should be obtained and also increased 
counseling service. 

These recommendations were reviewed by the superintendent 
of schools who faciliteted the establilhment of a school health 
council consisting of school and community representatives. Fol- 
lowing the organization of the council, the adoption of the re- 
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maininff recommendations took place within a relatively brief 
period of time. 

In the same system, a 8-year study on guidance and counseling 
services conducted hly the school staff was completed in 1962. 
The findings indicated that the needs of senior high school stu- 
dents regarding knowledge of the occupational world, and under- 
standing of their personal problems and social relationships were 
not being met 

This conclusion was based on the following studies: 

1. A study of school drop-outs conducted in 1948-49 which i wd icsted 
early school-leavers l^d eonunon omissioas in their educational 

background. 

2. A questionnaire sent to graduates of the class of 1947 after they 
had had a year of college or work experience suggested school ex- 
periences which the students themselves felt would have been helpful 
to them but which they did not receive. 

8. A questionnaire completed by high school seniors In 1950-61 re- 
garding the type of help these students received in planning to enter 
the world of work. 

4. A survey of occupational choices of students who were in the ninth 
and tenth grades during 1961-62 which indicated that the degree of 
realism in student occupational choices was limited. 

6. The Mooney Problems Check List which was administered to junior 
high school students which showed that there were common problems 
about which significant numbers of students were concerned and with 
which they needed help. 

As a result of this study, more guidance personnd were added 
to the staff and their responsibilities were broadened to include 
personal-social counseling. The survey also indicated a need to 
build a group of related services that would contribute to the 
social and emotional adjustment of students. Subsequently, staff 
specialists qualified to provide psychological services to individual 
students were added to the staff. 

Ahinpton.— A survey conducted in 1968 by the Association on 
Accreditation of Secondary Schools indicated that deficiencies 
existed in the guidance and counseling program. The study 
showed a clear need for added guidance personnel and the re- 
organization of the duties and responsibilities carried by the 
secondary school guidance counselors. As a result of this ap- 
praisal, the superintendent of schools recommended to the board 
of education that a comprehensive evaluation of the guidance pro- 
gram be made the following year by a committee of school staff 
personnel. 

With the help of an outside team of three consultants, the 
Director of Guidance and his staff planned a series of meetings 
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during which the 'purposes and scope of the evaluation project 
were developed and procedures agreed upon. 

On the basis of the survey, guidance functions came under 
thorough examination. The duties of the guidance counselors 
were more carefully delineated and a new position, coordinator of 
curriculum and guidance, was created. In September of the 
same year, a person who had done graduate work in curriculum 
and student personnel administration and who had also served 
as a director of guidance in a school system, was appointed to 
this position. 


GROWTH OF THE SERVICES 

The director of pupil personnel services in one of the school 
systems placed the expected growth of the services in the follow- 
ing perspective : 

Technically speaking, I think parents should be expected to care 
of their own children. But many traditional responsibilities of the 
home are being transferred to other agencies as the home keeps backing 
away. The schools are taking over more and more functions. .1 think 
this trend is going to increase. 

Looking into the years immediately ahead, the director pre- 
dicted that, “We will have a full-time physician and it might even 
be necessary for him to do treatment and make out prescriptions 
for indigent pupils.” 

One superintendent said in regard to future growth of the 
services : 

I would expect that we will continue to expand our services. I think 
the trend, generally speaking, is to expect the school to handle more 
and more of these problems. In many cases where parents might form- 
erly have, taken a troubled child to a psychologist, or to a psychiatrist, 
knowing now that the school provides such services, they will tend to 
go to school authorities. Even medical doctors now are referring cases 
to our specialists. 

Another superintendent made the following observation with 
respect to growth of pupil personnel services : 

I must weigh the merits of the expansion of services as against the 
desirability of other ways to spend the money. If added services stand 
up under scrutiny, then they are added to the program. Pupil personnel 
services have expanded during the past decade at a greater rate than 
pupil population growth. We are providing more services than we 
have in the past and this has been brought about by recognition on 
the part of the faculty and the community of the usefulness of the 
services. 

In the school systems under study, the largest number of staff 
additions in the pupil personnel services was in the guidance and 
health services. The growth in the number of guidahee coun- 
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selors and school nurses marl^odly increased from 1966 to 1960, 
compared with the previous 6-year period. Increases in the 
number of school psychologists and school social workers were 
also evident during that 6-year period, but were far below those 
which took place in the guidance and health services. 

A brief review of staff additions in guidance and nursing serv- 
ices which took place during the decade, 1960 to 1960, follows. 

In Ann Arbor there were three guidance counselors in 1960. 
This figure doubled within 6 years and increased to 12 in 1960. 
In this school system, the number of school nurses increased from 
3 in 1966 to 4 in 1960. 

There were no guidance counselors in Abington in 1960; there 
were 4 in 1966 and by 1960, the number had increased to 10, plus 
a part-time counselor. Five nurses were added to the nursing 
staff between 1960 and 1966, bringing the total to 9 ; an additional 
nurse had been added by 1960. 

Whereas there were two guidance counselors in Westfield in 
1966, by 1960 this figure had increased to 10. The number of 
nurses increased from 2 in 1966 to 6 in 1960. 

The number of part-time guidance counselors in West Hartford 
more than doubled from 1960 to 1966, from 6 to 16. This figure 
increased to 24 in 1960, which does not include the 4 full-time 
workers in this discipline. The number of school nurses, nearly 
doubled from 1960 to 1960, from 6 to 9. 

In 1956 there was only one guidance counselor in Robbinsdale; 
in 1960 this number had increased to 9^. In this system, the 
number of school nurses increased from 1 in 1960 to 4 in 1965 and 
by 1960 this figure had doubled. 

In Elgin there were 4 school nurses and no guidance counselors 
in 1960. Ten years later there were 7 nurses and 7 guidance 
counselors. 

Since expectations on the part of school administrators are for 
continued growth of the pupil personnel services, it might be 
useful to examine the source of growth for these services as 
identified by the school superintendent. 

The following statement by one of the superintendents is in 
response to the question: Would you identify the school and cqm- 
munity forces which provided the impetus for the establishment 
and growth of pupil personnel services? 

I don’t believe the demand for services In most of these cases stem 
from a concerted effort on the part of the community for them — they 
have grown from within, from professional leadership, from onr own 
research. The services have been introduced and gently applied to 
the community. When the cwnmunity recognised that the service was 
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and growth. 

A superintendent of schools in still another district observed: 

Very few of these [specialized] aenricee have been added to the 
school program because of demand frmn the public. They developed 
through the recognition of need on the part of the professional staff. 
To be sure, we could not Justify in the schools any activity or service 
which the community does not accept Even the first nurse had her 
difficulties in mmlrfuy home 

This school superintendent stated that as the number of school 
nurses increased, they recognized a need for professional social 
■wbrk services resulting from their experiences in making home 
visits. They discovered that there were many causes other than 
ill health which led to, or seemed to aggravate, the emotional 
and social difficulties of pupils. 

There was evidence that after pupil personnel services were 
established in the school, their growth was almost self 'generating. 
The community soon grew to understand and support these serv- 
ices in the schools. As one superintendent put it: “As we de- 
veloped the services, we developed a greater awareness of the 
need for them." 

A school superintendent in observing that, in recent years, 
full-time guidance counselors have been added to the junior high 
school stair, commented: 

Tbit developed primarily because the principals In these schools and 
other supervisory oflieers became conscious of a need for that kind of 
••rvice. It didn’t come from a demand on tbe part of the community 
because the community, by and large, were not familiar with the 
service. 

dne of the school superintendents reported the following method 
of determining pupil personnel needs : t 

If we find, for instance, our school sociaT worker reports to her de> 
partment head that she has a backlog of eases which are piling up, 
or a principal reports the seriously disturbed eases they have reported 
are not getting action, then we look into the matter. Basically, we 
try to keep ahead of the community, if we can. This is certainly 
preferable to having the community pressure ns into it We depend 
on tbe staff and the principals to inform us of these needs. 

The preceding discussion reflects administrative practices 
wherein ^e school superintendent exercises leadership to pro- 
mote and strengthen programs designed to effect the adjustment 
and well-being of individual pupils. In these school systems, 
provision of equal educational opportunity was recognized by the 
chief school executive as his primary objective. An important 
means of meeting this commitment was to nourish the develop- 
ment and growth of pupil personnel service programs. 
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It is also evident from the above discussion that where this 
type of administrative leadership exists, community support for 
pupil personnel services is firm and dependable. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS ON ORGANIZATION 

Since the organizational structure of the pupil personnel service 
programs in the school systems under study was distinguished by 
a variety of patterns, it may be useful to reproduce some of the 
comments on organization made by the superintendents and ad- 
ministrative staff members. 

In one of the school systems where all five of the pupil person- 
nel services are organized under the supervision of a full-time 
director, the school superintendent made the following observa- 
tion: 

About 6 years ago [1956], all we had were an attendance officer and 
a school psychologist. I brought in an assistant superintendent for 
instruction who had had considerable training and experience in many 
of these pupil personh^ areas. We explored the areas of need and 
proceeded to hire personnel. My concept was that the pupil personnel 
services should be separately headed and organised since they dif- 
ferentiated in purpose and operation from the educational phase of 
our program. 

He further commented that his administrative experiences prior 
to assuming the superintendency convinced him that the operation 
of such a program without a central head resulted in scattered 
and ineffective services to pupils. 

In a school system where coordinators of pupil personnel serv- 
ices were immediately responsible to the superintendent of schools, 
that person was acutely aware of the increasing burden of re- 
sponsibility which he was assuming as the pupil personnel pro- 
gram continued to expand. In considering the future develop- 
ment of the administrative organization of the program, he said : 
W« have developed them [pupil personnel services] year by jrear, end 
es the system has grown, the problems of administering the services 
have multiplied. It is reaching the point where it is impossible to 
give each one of the services adequate supervision or advice. There 
is a need here for someone to give full time and undivided attention to 
these services. 

In a school system where the pupil personnel servipes are or- 
ganized under an assistant superintendent, that official appraised 
the organizational structure in terms similar to those of the 
school superintendent quoted above: 

One of the essential needs in our administrative organization for 
these services is more time and effort to coordinate the [pupil personnel 
service] program. I have such a broad range of responsibilities that 
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I c*nnot give time, creative thought, and follow-through to the ad- 
mlnietration of the services. If we had a pupil persohnel service 
d^tor, he could promote more continuing evaluation of the functioning 

of oOr program, which is now lacking for lack of time and attention 
on my part. 

In another system where the services are coordinated by an 
assistant superintendent, he observed that although responsible 
for su^rvising the pupil personnel workers and evaluating their 
activities, he does not perform this function because of the 
pressure of his other responsibilities. He identified lack of 
supervisory personnel for the pupil personnel services as one 
of the gaps in the program : 

We n^ someone, whatever pattern we pursue, to actually supervise 
and evaluate the work of the pupil personnel s<taflf. This job is not 
getting done now except on an informal basis. I assume this re- 
sponsibility when I have the opportunity to do so. 

S^e of the sch^l staff specialists had strong convictions that 
the head of a pupil personnel service program should be a spe- 
cialist whose training and experience were in the behavioral 
sciences. 

In tjiis connection, a director of the pupil per.sonnel program 
in one of the school systems said : 

Certainly a psychologist would be the logical person to be a director 
of pupil personnel services. Since pupil perspnnel workers are con- 
with diagnosing individual problems of children, the psychologist 
has the training and background to head such a service. 

An assistant superintendent in charge of the pupil per^nnel 
program made the following observation: “Knowledge of human 
behavior is essential if the director of pupil personnel services is 
to properly discharge his responsibilities.” 

Support for this point of view was found in the following state- 
ment made by one of the school superintendents who also called 
attention to the growth of administrative responsibilities assumed 
by the director of the pupil services. 

In selecting a director of' the pupil personnel program, I felt that 
toe background of a psychologist was important since he, in a sense 
has some knowledge of all these areas. I did not feel at the'time that 
administration of the program would require his full time. We felt 
wt 40 percent of his time could be devoted to administrative duties - 
60 percent working as a school psychologist. As the program has 

progressed, however, we find that administration is taking more of 
nis time. 

Although there was no consensus among the school superin- 
tendents regarding the most effective organizational pattern for 
administering pupil personnel services, there appeared to be a 
relationship between delegation of responsibility and awareness 
of the need for changing the structure. In those school systems 
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where the activities of the pupil personnel workers were co- 
ordinated and supervised by a full-time director of the program, 
superintendents were relatively satisfied with the current or- 
ganizational framework. 

However, in those school systems where responsibility for di- 
rection and coordination of the services was delegated to an 
assistant superintendent of schools, school officials acknowledged 
the need to modify the administrative organization. And where 
the purposes of the program were carried out by coordinators 
who reported directly to the superintendent of schools, the desire, 
for changing the organizational structure was most pronounced. 

Desired changes involved greater coordination and evaluation 
of the services and provision of professional supervision to the 
specialists through employment of coordinators of two or more 
disciplines or a full-time person who would be charged with 
administrative responsibility for the program. 

The findings of this study tend to question the feasibility of 
devising a fixed formula for . all school systems respecting the 
number and types of speciali^^ and the administrative organiza- 
tion essential to an effective ^pil personnel service program. 

In planning the appropriate dimensions of local pupil personnel 
service programs, school administrators may first seek aiuwers ^ 
to a basic question : ‘Tn view of the current physical, emotional, 

^and social needs of our pupil population and the kinds of commu- 
nity resources dVaifeble to us in meeting these needs, what kind 
and how many pupil personnel workers should we employ?" 

In addition, careful thought and consideration may be given to 
two related and equally important questions : "What guidelines 
should we develop in order that staff specialists may be provided 
with some direction regarding the kinds of services they are ex- 
pected to perform?" and "On the basis of our particular needs 
and resources, what type of administrative organization will serve 
us best?" 

The evidence in this study indicates that local school systems 
will arrive at different answers to these questions, and that these 
answers will need to be re-examined periodically in order that the 
pupil personnel service program may be continually adapted to 
the changing needs of the pupil population. 

/ 
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